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Editorial, 


‘ MERICA loves justice” should be our motto and 
the sentiment attributed to us by the rest of 
the world. We have a portentous problem set 
before us by the racial lines that divide our own 
citizens and separate us from many who would 

gladly make their homes with us. We can have no 
settled and well-balanced equilibrium until it becomes 
evident that, whatever we do, or do not do, the desire 
to be just and generous entefs into every law we make 
and every social or industrial attitude that we take. 
The suspicion that our people are intent upon getting 
any advantage that is not due to our merit, and consent- 
ing to any act of oppression, whether upon an African, 
an Indian, a Western neighbor, or an Oriental rival, 
reduces by so much our influence and retaids the advance 
of civilization. When Mrs. Swisshelm visited America 
more than half a century ago, she reported that she found 
here a nation that had forgotten the great ideals which 
presided at the founding of the republic. We have since 
been reminded of them; and may we not hope to see 
them glow once more with their pristine beauty? 


vB 


DURING, and at the close of, the Spanish War the United 
States entered upon a career of territorial expansion 
of which the end is not yet. Now, facing world prob- 
lems of the greatest magnitude, it behooves our govern- 
ment to announce with the utmost emphasis and solem- 
nity the determination of the people of the United States 
to abstain in future from every war of conquest and from 
every political policy of which the object shall be the 
acquisition of territory, whether in the north or south 
of our present borders. There is a wide-spread belief 
in both of the American continents that underneath all 
our expressions of good-will there lurks the desire and 
the intention to overrun the whole western world on 
this side of the Atlantic Ocean. Until this belief is 
banished from the minds of all men, at home and abroad, 
we shall have no settled peace. 


& 


IF the religious question could be eliminated from the 
Irish question, how easy it would be to settle the dispute 
that is now throwing Great Britain into convulsions! 
Most of the barriers that separate the people of North 
and South America are of religious origin. ‘The majority 
of the republics south of us are ruled by priesthoods that 
would not willingly give aid and comfort to a Protestant, 
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That the men of the South are becoming indifferent 
to religion in all its forms does not break the force of 
custom. What is to be the alternative? Not certainly 
the supremacy of Protestantism, nor will it be the ban- 
ishment of religion from the common life of the nations. 
What is coming and will prevail is the surrender of 
every claim to infallibility and the exercise of authority 
over the consciences and conduct of the people.. Religion, 
then, becoming a concern of greatest importance to the 
individual, national influences will have free course, and 
commerce will bind the nations together. 


ot 


In the Harvard Theological Review for October Dr. 
Charles W. Eliot has an article on “The Churches and 
the Prevailing Social Sentiment,” in which he sets forth, 
with wisdom and perspicacity, some of the things that 
ate essential to the preparation of ministers and young 
persons who are to engage in new forms of social work. 
He mentions also some of the things that ought not to 
be done, and says, “I find a good example of rash and 
ill-considered action on the part of churches in the Prin- 
ciples adopted at Chicago, Dec. 9, 1912, by the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America which de- 
clare that the churches must stand for sixteen separate 
propositions,’ etc. Some of them he describes as vague, 
some useless, and some mischievous. Dr. Eliot was 
not present at the meeting in Washington at which 
he was elected president of the General Conference, and 
probably does not know that at that meeting these iden- 
tical propositions were adopted by the Conference, and 
stand to-day as the deliberate expression of the views 
of the delegates in conference assembled. 


vt 


It would not be proper to describe the action of our 
Conference as “‘ill-considered’’ because the principles 
received no consideration worth mentioning. They 
were offered in print, and by a determined minority 
pressed upon the conference as the principles of the 
advanced guard of civilization and social progress. 
There was no time to discuss them in detail, and some 
who might have prolonged the debate by taking up 
specific statements said to themselves: ‘‘Oh, what’s 
the use!’ and sat still. Then, by a very small vote, repre- 
senting not one-half of the delegates, the declaration 
was accepted nem con. ‘This is only one of many in- 
stances of the practice which still survives criticism 
among us, in which a statement is published as the de- 
liberate opinion of a whole body of persons, many of 
whom were not present when the resolutions were passed 
and would not have accepted them if they had been 
present. 

ad 


THE framing of a new creed by the Congregational- 
ists, in session in Kansas City, is itself a sign of better 
things; and the language of the creed proposed is broad 
enough to make some members fear that it is too broad. 
The tendency to express faith not in formulas, but in 
statements of vital experience, is noticeable. If such a 
creed had been proposed a century ago, there would have 
been no Unitarian heresy. A doctrine of Trinity dis- 
appears in affirmations which any Unitarian could use 
if he had occasion to do so. The phrase about the Holy 
Spirit, “who taketh of the things of Christ and reveal- 
eth them to us,’”’ is not, it must be admitted, exactly 
inevitable, nor does its reason for itself distinctly appear. 
The Holy Spirit connotes a direct relation between the 
souls of men and the life of God. No better definition 
could be made than that of the title of Henry Scougal’s 
“The Life of God in the Soul of Man.” The “things 
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of Christ’’ are their own revealing, and we need no in- 
termediary to bring us into relation with them. But 
why have a creed at all? The less we describe what 
we think, and the more we show our faith in our purposes 
and spirit, the better we shall be understood. Explana- 
tions and platforms produce more division than they 
prevent. Actual unity is pushing theoretical unity off 
the field. 
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ScRATCH a great many beliefs that argue conviction, 
and we find nothing but expediency. The hold of some 
churches on those who accept few of their tenets is due 
to a tenacity of feeling which, in view of anathemas and 
future penalties, clings to the safe side. How many 
men, who have long since ceased to accept Catholic 
dogmas or to conform to church requirements, keep a 
saving tie of fidelity, and at the last seek priestly offices, 
on the chance that, after all, they may be efficacious! 
They cannot do harm, and may ake all the difference 
in the next world ignored in this. There was once a 
ferryman who charged fifty cents to carry passengers 
safely over the river, and one dollar for guaranteed 
safety. Who could be unaffected by the seductiveness 
of the higher price? 


Exclusive Salvation. 


The doctrine of an exclusive salvation is held by the 
great majority of Christians throughout the world. In 
answer to the question, ‘‘What shall I do to be saved?” 
churches, synods, denominations, and their respective 
representatives prescribe certain things to be believed 
and specific things to be done, in order to escape from 
eternal punishment, and have access to the kingdom of 
heaven and the realms of eternal bliss. All well-regulated 
churches state certain principles that are to be accepted, 
and appoint persons duly accredited to represent these 
principles to the world, to offer them for instruction to all 
inquirers, and to publish them abroad for warning to those 
who are yet unsaved outside of the Christian Church in 
civilized lands or among the vast multitudes in heathen- 
dom. 

The publication of these principles and the enforcement 
of the regulations which have been prescribed by divine 
authority have always enlisted some of the finest qual- 
ities of benevolence, justice, and mercy. Men and 
women have gladly sacrificed themselves in order to 
warn the dying of their doom and to proclaim the glad 
news. of the salvation provided for them by the blood 
of Christ and the benignity of ‘‘the Father of light, from 
whom cometh down every good and perfect gift.” 

This is the good side of the doctrine of exclusive salva- 
tion, and too much cannot be said in praise of the ser- 
vices of those who have gladly offered themselves as 
sacrifices for the good of their fellow-men. Although 
this is not the best way, it is a better way than the selfish- 
ness and brutality which in the lower stages of life made 
barbarism a terror. But the defects of the system are 
manifest to-day in that which is going on in all parts 
of the world, for the doctrine of an exclusive salvation 
involves acquiescence in the doom of the majority, and 
in some cases a glad acceptance of the office of execu- 
tioner of the divine will and purpose; that is to say, there 
are many who not only accede to the condemnation 
of the wicked in the future world, but also proceed to 
inflict pains and penalties in the present life for those 
who are, as they hold, rebels against the divine will and 
justice. ; 

Beginning in the slightest and almost imperceptible 
drawing of social and ecclesiastical lines, the doctrine may 
go on to the most cruel stages of oppression and perse- 
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cution. The lighter forms of ecclesiastical censure and 
exclusion may be illustrated by the statement made 
by an orthodox believer to a friend of her youth who had 
become a Unitarian. In all kindness she wrote, ‘‘So 
far as you depart from the gospel I profess, so far are 
we estranged.” Another somewhat amusing colloquy 
between a high churchman and a Unitarian may be cited. 
Being associated in plans for good works, the churchman 
said to the Unitarian, ‘‘I am very happy to recognize 
you as a gentleman, although I cannot fellowship you 
as a Christian,” to which the Unitarian replied with 
genial good humor, “‘I am very glad to recognize you as 
a Christian, although I cannot associate with you as 
a gentleman.” ‘These are trivial forms of excommuni- 
cation which are familiar in the experience of every lib- 
eral thinker who stands outside of the so-called orthodox 
churches of Christendom. If such things were all, we 
might let them pass, as we do the freaks of snobbish indi- 
viduals in society. 

But there is something more to be said. In England 
a curate, who desired to be on terms of friendship with 
the dissenters in his parish, wished to be informed as to 
who of them were in favor of the disestablishment of the 
Church in Wales, in order that he might not make the 
mistake of recognizing them when he met them on the 
street. This is the spirit which but a few years ago 
made it impossible for a Unitarian to take a degree in 
any British university, and not long since made the 
estimable Bishop of London forbid the marriage of two 
American Unitarians in any church in his diocese. Where- 
ever there is an established church, there persecution 
necessarily exists; and there is always danger, according 
to the degree of cultivation and humanity in the repre- 
sentatives of the Church, that, according to their oppor- 
tunity and power, they will exclude all dissenters from 
the enjoyment of life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness. The death penalty is now seldom inflicted by 
the representatives of any Christian church; but, if good 
judges of human nature, who have had opportunity to 
know, can be trusted, there are many men in the Ortho- 
dox-Russian Church and in the Roman Church who would 
be glad to see the power of the Inquisition revived, and 
authority to punish heretics according to their estimated 
deserts proclaimed by the secular authorities. The 
various pogroms against the Jews in Russia are nothing 
but legitimate inferences and consequences of the doctrine 
that the established Church of Russia has divine author- 
ity to proclaim the conditions of salvation and to enforce 
the ecclesiastical law and inflict the penalty which in 
this world and the world to come are revelations of the 
divine justice. 

We might go through all the countries of Europe, of 
the two Americas, and the rest of the world, and find 
everywhere proofs and examples of the fact that the 
belief that any church with its representatives holds the 
doctrine of an exclusive salvation, of which some partic- 
ular form of doctrine, of symbolism, and of discipline 
are the essential preliminaries, tends to spiritual arro- 
gance, to social exclusiveness, and to an abuse of the 
powers of government. When any man believes him- 
self to be a Christian minister with apostolic authority, 
a divinely recognized representative upon the earth 


‘of the first, second, and third persons in the Trinity, and 


in particular a vicar of Christ, he would not be human 
if there did not arise within his breast the feeling that 
he was superior to his fellow-men, and that, whether or 
no, they ought to 1espect his authority and do reverence 
not only to his sacred office, but to himself. There have 
been saints in al] ages who in all humility have accepted 
their commission, not as an edict giving them authority, 
but as a call to service; but the good works of these de- 
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voted men and women, who have given themselves with- 
out hope of reward to the service of their fellow-men, 
cannot shut out from our view the terrible fact that 
a belief in exclusive salvation has been, and is, to-day 
a chief obstacle in the way of civilization, a barrier to the 
free intercourse of good men and women, and a check 
to all movements in every department of modern life 
which make for the uplifting of the degraded and the 
union of all good people for service in the kingdom of 
heaven. ‘There is a good time coming the world over, 
but it will not come in its fulness until the barriers created 
by the doctrine of an exclusive salvation are obliterated 
everywhere. G. B. 


Modern Pharisaism. 


“T thank thee that I am not as other men are; that 
I am exceptional in my gifts and comforts, and, above all, 
in my piety. I have the traits of character which mark 
me as a favorite of God, and which warrant him in deal- 
ing very beneficently with me.”” We do not comprehend 
Jesus if looked at from the ordinary approaches. His 
sarcasm is not malignant, but for its penetrative char- 
acter has not been approached by any other teacher or 
writer. This handling of the Pharisee is masterful and 
acute. 

There he stands, a representative, not of self-conscious 
hypocrisy, but of shallow pretence. The man is the 
product of a social caste or class, and stands as such in 
the picture. He has been so trained that he sees things 
through a false medium and at a false angle. His phy- 
lacteries have his piety stitched into them, and wherever 
he goes he is a representative of virtues that ought to 
take root in life and work. He unquestionably conceives 
himself to be something a little above the common. 

Jesus’ portrayal of this character illustrates not only 
the danger of self-deception as to character, but equally 
illustrates the Master’s vivid imagination and his shrewd 
method of presentation. He appears here as a masterful 
teacher, not merely the companion of the disciples,—one 
who in the simplest way, which is always the strongest, 
draws a picture and presses home a truth. We cannot 
recall any other teacher, certainly not any other of the 
great religious teachers of the world, who could with 
such pungency place a great truth before the minds of 
his hearers. 

The disciples saw the hypocrite in the making. They 
felt the value of realities. This was the first of all the 
lessons that Jesus undertook to impress,—the value of 
truth, of truth-seeing and truth-telling. The terrible 
thing about a hugged lie is that it strikes in, it becomes 
character. 

That he should not be as even this publican is repeated 
in a thousand ways by many a modern social leader. ‘The 
conceit of piety divides every community into cliques. 
Quarrelling is now the least troublesome feature. It is 
the cost of the parade. The social subdivisions brought 
about by our Pharisees are the economic destruction of 
the community. Instead of one religion, with one fel- 
lowship, our petty villages build their sanctuaries to 
accommodate those who thank God that in some way 
they are better than others. 

Tired of standing on the street corner, our boastful 
brother lays the corner-stone of a costly cathedral. Here 
his piety will be quite as conspicuous, while his phylac- 
teries broaden, installed in a conspicuous pew and em- 
phasized by large contributions. Exactly the working 
of the mind that convinces itself that it is worshipping 
God by a display that excludes the larger part of folk 
from co-operation, it is not easy to apprehend. The 
Pharisee’s piety is a puzzle. It rests not upon logic. 
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Now comes the picture of the publican by way of 
contrast, and all the world remembers this peculiar 
penitent. It seems not to have been the Master’s intent 
to picture anything real. With a few dashes of the brush 
we see a sharp contrast,—in both cases overdrawn. The 
modern Pharisee says nothing of the kind as he prays in 
the temple, nor does he become a braggart at the street 
corner; neither does the publican express his humility 
in self-debasing forms. Yet in some way forever the 
contrast stands between the hypocrite and the humble 
penitent to teach the lesson of humility. 

The stroke is in the words ‘‘God, I thank thee—thank 
thee that I am not as other men are’’—made different, 
of course, by his religion! An exaggerated picture, which 
tells the great truth that self-conceit is a lie to one’s 
self; that, worst of all, this becomes habitual, until the 
man does not know himself. What a picture it is, and 
how the truth stings! 


American Cnitarian Association. 


Benefactors. 


It is a genuine and lasting cause of content to know 
that one can do some perpetual good in the world. The 
advancement of spiritual truth and freedom continues 
to enlist the generous interest of an increasing number 
of public-spirited men and women. We have recently 
had occasion to note the good works of Mrs. Frances 
A. Hackley of New York, who died in September last. 
During her lifetime, besides innumerable gifts to educa- 
tional and philanthropic institutions, Mrs. Hackley 
founded and upbuilt the Hackley School at Tarrytown, 
N.Y., established the Hackley Professorship at Mead- 
ville, and gave large sums of money through the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association for the founding of churches. 
By her will, among other bequests, she gave $75,000 
to the Hackley School, provided an endowment of $50,000 
for the Church of the Messiah in New York, and another 
endowment of $50,000 for the Universalist church in 
Scranton, Pa., which she built as a memorial to her 
parents. The residuary estate will accrue to the benefit 
of the Hackley School. After the settlement of the 
estate the School will therefore come into the enjoyment 
of a substantial income, and the work which Mrs. Hack- 
ley during her lifetime saw established in the most beau- 
tiful and complete school plant in America will go for- 
ward with enlarged efficiency. 

Mr. Francis Cutting of Oakland, Cal., was another 
long-time friend of the Unitarian cause and, like Mrs. 
Hackley, a former director of the American Unitarian 
Association. ‘Together with Mr. and Mrs. Horace Davis 
of San Francisco, Mr. and Mrs. Cutting initiated the 
movement to establish a training-school for Unitarian 
ministers on the Pacific Coast, and the foresight and 
liberality of these four people founded and sustained 
the Pacific Unitarian School for the Ministry at Berke- 
ley. A year ago Mr. Davis gave to the American 
Unitarian Association, of which he is a vice-president, 
the Horace and Edith King Davis Fund of $30,000 as 
the beginning of the permanent endowment of the 
School. Mrs. Cutting died last year, and Mr. Cutting 
has now followed her. His will bequeathes $100,000 
to the school, together with a certain proportion of 
the residuary estate. At Mr. Cutting’s death Mrs. 
Cutting’s bequests also became payable, and Mrs. Cut- 
ting’s will, probated a year ago, carried legacies to 
the School which will amount to about $170,000. 

During the past summer there died still another loyal 
friend to our cause. Miss Harriet O. Cruft of Boston 
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had long been a liberal contributor to the work of the 
American Unitarian Association and to many other 
educational and religious causes. There is now build- 
ing at Cambridge, at a cost of $65,000, given by Miss 
Cruft, a laboratory which is a memorial to her four 
brothers, who were Harvard graduates. She recently 
gave $5,000 to Proctor Academy and $5,000 towards 
the endowment of the Arlington Street Church. She 
built, at a cost of $18,000, the church for the use of the 
Unitarian Society in Andover, N.H. Her will is a beau- 
tiful and characteristic document which shows the 
breadth of her sympathies and the care with which she 
administered the trusts which she inherited. It carries 
a bequest of $50,000 for the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, $50,000 for the Museum of Fine Arts, $30,000 
for the Massachusetts General Hospital, and similar 
sums for the Children’s Hospital, the Convalescents’ 
Home, the Perkins Institution for the Blind, and 
many other charitable institutions in and about Boston. 
The Children’s Mission receives $5,000 and the Society 
for Ministerial Relief an equal sum. 


These good men and women, living in widely-scattered — 


parts of the country, were all typical Unitarians. They 
showed their faith by their works. ‘Their lives were 
abundant in the fruits of wisdom and character. They 


accepted the responsibilities of wealth simply and natu- 
rally. ‘They recognized both their privileges and their 
obligations. They were generous, but judicious and 
discreet, giving readily only where their knowledge was 
personal and direct. They transmitted what they had 
received or earned, and found their rewards in the enrich- 
ment of experience, in multiplying points of contact with 
humanity, in the disclosure of new opportunities of ser- 
vice. ‘The richest joy of their lives was the discovery of 
their capacity to impart life. They had, too, the su- 
preme satisfaction of knowing that the good they did 
would live after them,—one of the rarest of satisfactions 
in a world where not one life in a million is remembered 
for more than a few brief generations. They built 
the impress of their faith and characters, as well as their 
fortunes, into enduring institutions. The seed they have 
sown will come to harvest in generation after generation 
of those who enter these schools and churches to grow 
in wisdom and to seek the truth that makes men free. 
The administrators of the trusts they have established 
will take up these obligations with high resolve to make 
this wise beneficence increasingly productive. 
SAMUEL A. ELior. 


Current Topics. 


Tue beginning of a thorough, scientific study of the 
industrial condition of the country, to serve as the basis 
for comprehensive legislation dealing with the problem 
of the trusts, was announced in behalf of the national 
administration last week by Joseph E. Davies, commis- 


sioner of corporations, who will be in charge of the work. 


Mr. Davies and his subordinates will attempt to reach 
conclusions upon the important question as to whether 
the great combinations of material resources, which have 
become typical of American productive operations, are 
a benefit to society or constitute a menace to its vital 
interests. The conclusions to be reached by the in- 
vestigators; it is suggested, will determine to a great 
extent the character and scope of the recommendations, 
to be made by President Wilson in his endeavors to bring 
about an intelligent treatment of the international prob- 
lem which will be the dominant issue that will engage 
the attention of Congress during the regular session which 
will begin on December 1, and in whichjan_endeavor 


ee 
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will be made to carry out the second great pledge of the 
Democratic party in its present tenure of power. 


& 


THE continuance of the state of anarchy in Mexico 
apparently has convinced the administration at Washing- 
ton that new and energetic measures must be adopted 
if peace is to be restored without much further delay 
in the neighboring republic. Although the details of the 
plan under consideration by President Wilson and his 
advisors are kept secret, the plain intimation has been 
permitted to go out of the White House that any en- 
deavor to restore order in Mexico must be based upon 
the elimination of Victoriano Huerta from the situation. 
Some indication of the gravity of the problem that con- 
fronts American diplomacy south of the Rio Grande 
is furnished by the fact that for the first time since the 
convulsions in the unquiet republic began the possi- 
bility of an armed intervention in Mexican affairs is 
discussed in Washington with a frankness and a frequency 
which suggest a growing familiarity with the idea of 
the employment of force to put an end to a state of affairs 
that is apparently hopeless. 

wt 


A SIGNIFICANT development in the Mexican compli- 
cation is the attitude of the European powers, which is 
slowly taking definite form under the stimulus of the 
diplomatic communications recently inaugurated by 
France. It was announced in Washington last week 
that France, Germany, and Great Britain had agreed 
to maintain an attitude of strict non-interference in 
Mexican affairs until the United States had formulated 
a definite plan as the basis of action. The decision of 
the United States in this respect, it is intimated in the 
notes from the embassies of the three powers concerned, 
will receive the friendly consideration of the foreign 
offices in Paris, Berlin, and London, and probably will 
serve as a guide to French, German, and British policy 
in the City of Mexico. In the mean while Huerta is 
showing no sign of yielding to representations from 
Washington, despite frequent assurances of his intention 
to surrender the powers of government, either to one of 
his rivals in the recent election or else to some one else 
as a preliminary step to a new election. 


& 


THE vigor of the feminist movement in Italy was 
strikingly shown at the second ballot of the general elec- 
tions, which took place last Sunday. In many places, 
and especially in Rome, the women who are demanding 
the franchise took a conspicuous part in the day’s pro- 
ceedings by carrying on an energetic agitation at the 
polls in behalf of the candidates committed to their cause. 
Their activities were carried out in an orderly manner, 
and apparently produced a favorable impression upon 
the public mind, although there is nothing to indicate 
that the new parliament will take up the question of 
the much-demanded legislation forthwith. The ballot- 
ing last Sunday confirmed the promise of the first ballot- 
ing, that the electors would sustain the government’s 
attitude toward Iialy’s new colonial and domestic prob- 
lems by furnishing it with a substantial majority in the 
chamber of deputies. The Socialist gains last Sunday 
were not sufficiently large to menace the strength of the 
Giollitti government in parliament. 


i 


SoMETHING of the spirit of medizval credulity continues 
to crop out in the proceedings of the court at Kiev, which 
is trying Mendel Beiliss, a Jew, on the charge of having 
murdered a Christian boy for ritual purposes. The 
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testimony presented to the tribunal on October 31 
offered an astonishing spectacle. On that day M. Sikor- 
ski, a professor in Kiev University, took the stand and 
gravely assured the world that his study of the manner 
of the killing of the boy furnished unmistakable evidences 
of ritual murder. In such crimes, explained Prof. Sikor- 
ski, the number of stab wounds is invariably seven or a 
multiple of seven. Ritual murder, he concluded, is not 
a delusion of the Middle Ages, but a fact of the twentieth 
century. Among the world-wide protests against a 
revival of the old falsehood which is engaging the atten- 
tion of Russian justice is that of the English Zionists, 
who at a great meeting in London, on October 28, passed 
resolutions urging Christendom to support them in their 
endeavor to shield their race from “further obloquy, 
insult or hurt” in Russia. 


COLLECTIVE pressure by the powers, to induce Greece 
to abstain from interference with the work of the Austro- 
Italian commission which is delimiting the Greco-Al- 
banian frontier, is being applied through the instru- 
mentality of Vienna and Rome. Charging the govern- 
ment in Athens with a deliberate project to hamper the 
commission by promoting hostility to the commissioners 
at various points along the debatable strip to which 
claims are being advanced by Greece, the powers have 
informed that country that hereafter any pro-Greek 
demonstration in any community will be regarded as 
conclusive evidence of the Albanian character of the dis- 
puted community, which will be assigned to Albania 
without further consideration. It is announced in a 
semi-official communiqué, issued at Rome at the begin- 
ning of the week, that the international commission will 
carry out to a rigorous conclusion the mandate of the 
powers conferred upon Austria and Italy by the decision 
of the ambassadorial conference in London, and that 
Greek opposition will work only harm to Greek interests. 


& 


A MATERIAL contribution to the naval strength of Great 
Britain was foreshadowed on October 28, when the govern- 
ment of the dominion of New Zealand decided to construct 
a navy of its own, to be placed at the disposal of the empire 
in case of need. In taking this decision New Zealand 
follows the precedent established by the Commonwealth 
of Australia. It was explained by William Ferguson 
Massey, the premier of New Zealand, that the measure 
adopted by his government was the outcome of the failure 
of the imperial government to carry out its promise to 
station two cruisers in New Zealand waters. In announc- 
ing the withdrawal of the subsidy hitherto accorded to 
Great Britain by the dominion, the premier announced 
that the future naval resources of New Zealand, like those 
of Australia, will be devoted to the maintenance in the 
seas of the Antipodes of the naval supremacy which the 
mother country has established on the other side of the 
world. 


Brevities, 


No one can understand those of another faith who does 
not start with the conviction that they are as true of 
heart, as desirous for good, as sincere in conviction as he 
is himself. 


In Athens a liturgy meant a rich man’s gift to the 
state. It was a special tax on rich people, who became 
proud of the distinction. Being classed among the special 
benefactors of the state, they tried to do their part wisely, 
and to invest the gift with good taste and wide useful- 
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ness, fostering the drama, art, or charities. A foolish, 
sordid, rich man found Athens no agreeable place to live 
in. 


‘There is a poverty which no socialism, no anti-poverty 
society can cure. There is a wealth which no social 
inequality can destroy. Paul counted himself poor 
among men, but he was rich in himself, so he thanked 
God and took comfort. 


_ Practise happiness! Like virtue, it is acquired by 
practice. Moreover, if you do not, you are likely to 
practise ill-temper or sensitiveness or self-pity; and in 
these directions you are likely to achieve success that is 
worse than failure. 


Letters to the Editor. 
A Word from Canada. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


It is just a week ago to-day since we concluded the 
dedication services of this church with a Thanksgiving 
dinner. At that time the secretary of the church was 
instructed to send a letter to the American Unitarian 
Association, thanking them for their earnest co-operation 
and assistance in making this beautiful church home 
possible. I feel, however, that in a more public manner 
we should acknowledge our indebtedness, not only to 
the missionary body of the denomination, but to that 
wider group of Unitarian churches who have taken and 
are taking such a keen interest in the development of our 
Western Canadian field. I shall never forget the kindness 
I met with during my trip last spring to the anniversary 
meetings of the Association and to several of the Eastern 
churches. Everywhere I met not only a deep interest, 
but a whole-hearted response to the needs of this great 
field. During his visit here Rev. W. Copeland Bowie, 
the secretary of the British and Foreign Unitarian Associ- 
ation, fittingly voiced the feelings of this congregation. 
I cannot recall his exact words, but he said, in effect: 
‘The churches of this section of the British Empire owe 
a debt to their sisters across the line they can never 
repay. In their genuine devotion to our Unitarian 
cause and message, no thought of flag or nationality has 
occurred to them. ‘They have simply felt that we were 
one in this mission of bringing our liberal faith to this 
new empire.” 

The unfailing courtesy of the officers of the American 
Unitarian Association, their willing co-operation and 
assistance, the practical sympathy of our sister churches, 
have made us feel as never before that we indeed are 

“One in the freedom of the truth, 
One in the joy of paths untrod, 
One in the soul’s perennial youth, 
One in the larger thought of God,” 
and that there is no tie as strong as that of a common 
faith and mission. 

It gives me the greatest pleasure to seek to express, 
through the columns of your paper, some sense of our 
appreciation and gratitude. We believe more than ever 
that this is the greatest missionary field before the Uni- 
tarian Church of to-day, and the faith of the American 
churches in the possibilities of this field has strengthened 
the faith and the zeal of the few Unitarians scattered 
throughout this vast territory. We shall work all the 
harder, not only for the sake of the work itself, but also 
because we feel that behind us in this work are the prayers 
and affection of those in the older and well-established 
churches of our faith. Horace WESTWOOD. 

WINNIPEG, MANITOBA, CANADA. 
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Rrothoroud. 


Not to be different, Lord, 
I ask, from those that fare 
Beside me on life’s way, 
But that my spirit shall accord 
With their great purpose; that my share 
Wholly I may fulfill, 
In thought and will; 
And that the simple creed 
Of all men’s right 
Within Thy sight, 
I may affirm 
By word and deed. 


Oh, save me from the blame 
Of those who have forgot 
Their brotherhood, and boast 
Of worth ancestral, and feel shame 
For such as bear the common lot. 
Make me, dear God, to see, 
If aught through me 
Find favor in Thy ken, 
’*Tis but in part 
The grace Thy Heart 
Pours richly on 
My fellow-men. 
—John D. Barry, in Harper’s Bazar. 


Mistaken Delicacy. 


BY REV. FRANK S. CANDOR. 


Several years ago a contributor to the Atlantic Monthly 
remarked that of course no minister of the gospel would 
take payment for services performed in the home of sor- 
row. ‘The reasons for a disinclination to accept remun- 
eration for officiating at funerals are creditable. No 
minister worth the name does such things for pay. 
Money is not the best representative of the obligation 
people feel toward him after such service. A fee is 
offensive so far as it suggests a merely professional func- 
tion. ‘The relation entered into is peculiarly delicate and 
close, and the intrusion of the idea of compensation 
disturbs sensitive feelings. To accept a fee from those 
already overburdened with expense would be impossible. 

But one reason probably lies at the root of all others 
which appears, on examination, to be less creditable. 
It is connected with an outworn and essentially disgrace- 
ful notion that money is in itself a disgrace, that min- 
isters should not receive it save for their bare support, 
and that care for the morrow, thrift, and provision for 
higher than bodily necessities, are not suitable in a min- 
ister. Channing felt obliged to defend himself from the 
charge of having saved anything, and declared that his 
salary was entirely expended in his support and in char- 
ity. 

To those who think that the acceptance of a salary, 
and, more important considerations not preventing, the 
preference of the larger salary, vitiates the independence 
and purity of the ministerial office, nothing can be said 
in defence of receiving fees for funeral services as well 
as for other services; but it may be insisted, in passing, 
that the two objections go together. If money soils the 
praying at a funeral service, it is as likely to smirch the 
praying on any other occasion. If a fee is repugnant, so 
is a salary. ‘The ingenuous youth who conducts his first 
church service may decline the proffered honorarium, 
shocked that the sacred duties should be considered as in 
any degree a matter of business. Consistency would 
oblige one to applaud his doing so who holds that after 
services performed in the home of sorrow, money should 
be declined. The marriage ceremony is a solemn office: 
sometimes a wedding is more solemn than a funeral. 
What justification is there for accepting a fee after such a 
ceremony that would not apply as well to the accept- 
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ance of a funeral fee? The payments a minister receives 

all stand on the same level. Whether in the form of a 
regular stipend, too often irregular, or in the form of a 
donation, or in a mixture of both forms, his compensation 
is to be considered either as compensation, which it is his 
right to administer without interference or imputation 
of mercenariness, or as mere support, to be adjusted be- 
tween him and his constituency. Either he is a man or a 
monk. 

Taking the matter of the funeral fee by itself, just what 
does it indicate? It indicates a feeling of deep obliga- 
tion and gratitude on the part of those to whom the 
clergyman has ministered. Their point of view must be 
taken into consideration. To refuse their offer would 
often injure and offend, leaving them puzzled recipients 
of charity. It indicates the plain fact that a man’s 
time has been given to those who, if they are his parish- 
ioners, are glad to show that their proportionate payment 
of his salary does not sufficiently express their sense of 
obligation, or who, if they are not his parishioners, do 
nothing to entitle them to call upon his services. It in- 
dicates that custom, which forbids any ministerial 
charges, does not prevent his receiving an honorarium 
with entire self-respect. It indicates that the minister 
is at a disadvantage no other professional man suffers 


in not being allowed to suggest compensation, and the, 


fee is a recognition of this disadvantage. In many cases 
this is the only contribution the giver ever makes to a 
church. So far from being declined, it ought in such cases 
to be expected. 

Many ministers could match the following experience: 
a journey to a neighboring city to call, after having been 
requested to officiate at a funeral, the day of the funeral 
occupied with services at the home and distant grave, 
another call of condolence afterwards; two half-days.and 
one whole day thus given to a family of unquestionable 
wealth, with not the return of even a word of thanks. If 
this acceptance of service without compensation was due 
to a sensitiveness about offering money to a clergyman, 
a man supporting a family on an inadequate salary, 
striving to educate children, may be pardoned for wishing 
that these fine feelings had been turned the other way, 
and a delicate appreciation shown of the opportunity of 
co-operating in the effort. To add to this neglect a 
patronizing appearance of thinking that the invitation 
to officiate was a compliment was to give a finishing touch 
to presumption. 

It is ungracious to obtrude such thoughts upon mem- 
ories of sorrow and consolation. It is not pleasant to 
put one’s self in the draught of chilly rejoinders that may 
easily be made. But silence too much simulates hypoc- 
risy. It is time that the degrading superstition as to 
minister’s superiority to economic necessities should be 
exposed. ‘The absurd pretences forced upon him by con- 
ventionality and sentimentality should be thrown aside. 
Whatever is paid in any form could not be reckoned in 
terms of earning without showing insufficiency. If ac- 
cepting fees is mercenary, then men of every calling must 
be included under the indictment. Protection from such 
motives does not consist in cheating and humiliating 
men in the name of religion. ‘The man who makes good 
and unselfish use of what he gets fully justifies himself in 
receiving it for what he has given. We can never have 
a self-respecting ministry until we frankly assert the 
right and propriety of ministers taking compensation 
without hesitancy, apology, or evasion. Whenever any 
one asks service who is able to pay for it, the minister 
should deem it a duty to his profession, to himself, and to 
the community to accept compensation. There is room 
enough for sacrifice and for disinterested service, though 
fees should be much more frequent than they are. So 
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long as the usual sentimental and disingenuous attitude 
is commended, the jokes about louder calls and wider 
fields of usefulness will continue to have point. Let men 
honestly avow the actual place of money in their lives, 
whether they are ministers or tradesmen, and then vin- 
dicate their supériority to it by the quality of their work 
and by their record of generosity and charity and by the 
demonstrated place of much higher things in their regard. 
The humiliating disclosures of Mr. Strout’s article in the 
Atlantic Magazine put shame upon those who assist in 
the degradation of the ministry by insinuations of mer- 
cenariness on the part of clergymen who take fees for 
their toil. 


An Autumn Carol. 


BY OLIVER PENMARK. 


October with its splendor sends my quickened pulse astir,— 
When the woodbine and the sumach are ablaze against the fir, 
And the maples are afire with their gleam of gold and brown, 

While here and there and everywhere their colors flutter down. 


Why marvel that the autumn calls the eager soul to song! 
Her palette’s set with colors that to her alone belong; 

The wondrous touch of Nature’s brush is glowing over all, 
And hill and vale and amber air are singing at her call; 

For Nature’s radiant gloria October sings again, 

And, lo, my heart, responsive, repeats the glad refrain! 


Laymen’s Needs. 


In the consideration of the two great problems which 
beset every man—What is the nature of that Principle 
or Person which governs the Universe, and what is the 
goal towards which the Universe tends? What is that 
which is impelling us and towards what are we being 
impelled, or towards what should we direct our way?— 
most men seem to-find a sufficient and conclusive answer 
in the Bible. But there are some, and probably an in- 
creasing number, who find there no such complete answer 
as they require. Theconception of God therein contained 
is not to them an adequate conception, and the ideal 
therein set up is not to them a perfect ideal. Each 
seems to require enlarging in width and in depth to meet 
the requirements of the fuller knowledge and experience 
of the present day. Conceptions formed by and adapted 
to a small people two thousand years ago could not be 
expected to suit the more widely experienced people of 
the present time, and on these two great questions 
of the Source from which arise all the mighty impulses 
of life and of the goal towards which we should direct 
our efforts, many now look for a nearer solution to lead- 
ing thinkers of the present day, believing that out of 
the experience of the past and the accumulated knowledge 
and wisdom of the ages they will be in a better position 
to arrive at the truth than any that have gone before. 

It is beyond dispute that in the first century of our era 
the spiritual forces of mankind were quickened to an un- 
precedented degree. An immense impulse forward was 
given, and the moral sense was made more delicately 
sensitive than it had ever been before. All this is un- 
questionable, and that mankind will derive lasting bene- 
fit from the impulses thus given is certain; but what those 
who mix with men of other religions, who study their 
beliefs and the origin and history of these beliefs, cannot 
allow, is that the spiritual impulses of the first century 
in Palestine were different in kind from the experiences 
in other times and in other countries, or that what men 
then said and did was perfect and wholly incapable of 
improvement in any respect. They see what they con- 
sider to be similar movements occurring to-day under 
our own eyes. They see what seem to them higher 
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ideals being set up, even in our own country, and they 
think it of overwhelming importance that nowadays, 
when we have so much more intimate contact with peoples 
of other religions than we have ever had before, they 
should have the benefit of the guidance, advice, and 
leadership of the ablest and most unbiassed thinkers of 
the time. The opinions of such men can, of course, 
be found in books of varying degrees of intelligibility 
to the ordinary man; but what is desirable is that they 
should be as easily and readily available as are the opin- 
ions of the official clergy. 

Those men especially who have been out in the world 
and have lived their lives among men of other religions 
feel the inadequacy of the guidance usually given by 
the churches, and seek advice and help outside. They 
feel that most Christian priests, like the priests of all 
other religions, regard their particular sacred book as 
containing the fully matured, final, and perfect flower 
of religion, when in reality it contains only the germ, 
which still requires to be matured. They therefore look 
outside for guidance,—to poets and philosophers, to public 
men and the public press, to literature and to art. These 
men’s need is urgent, for they have found by experience 
that even among men of other religions the higher European 
nations are looked to for a lead. More than is realized at 
home, we of Western Europe set the standard for far-distant 
peoples. It is of vast importance for our influence that we 
should be recognized as a religious people, and that men 
who go out among peoples of other religions should them- 
selves have a religion which can be to them a living faith. 

’We are a religious people—in the opinion of some, one 
of the most deeply religious peoples in the world,—and we 
are, some also think, on the eve of a religious awakening 
in which we shall be incomparably more deeply stirred 
than we are by the passing political questions of the day. 
But it is to men who are not tied by already fixed for- 
mulz that we shall have to look,—to men who have imbibed 
the germ of religion that lies in the Bible and have let 
it getminate and fructify within them, and who now 
express their own religion in their own way. We do not 
care to hear only those who are bound to a fixed creed. 
We like also to have the continually advancing views 
of those who recognize that the most fundamental ques- 
tions are still open, still need discussion, still require 
clearing up. 

The crass, harsh, purely materialistic reasoner without 
a touch or tinge of emotion, human or divine, men of 
the wide world will distrust as much as they do the mere 
sentimentalist who refuses to test and verify his intuitions 
beside the canons of pure reason or the actual realities 
of life. But what they hope is that in this great age, 
when life is wider, fuller, more varied than it has ever 
been before, men worthy of the times may arise who 
will also make it more intense. They pray that poets, 
preachers, philosophers, men of art, may come forth 
who will infuse mankind with an ever-growing religion, 
redden the life-blood in our veins, clear our vision, and 
set our passionate impulses glowing with a new and sacred 
radiance. ‘hey trust that the most acute and earnest 
philosophers will rigorously chart out the course which 
we should navigate; that the most inspired poets will 
weave for us ideals by which to steer our way; and that 
preachers with burning spiritual fervor, hot from the 
central furnace of the world, will instil into us a force- 
fulness which will carry us unfalteringly to our goal. 
They hope that these will bring religion not only for the 
poor and needy, but for the great world-workers as well; 
and not only comfort for the weary, but inspiration for 
the brave leaders of mankind, and encouragement and 
support in the full strain and altitude of their responsi- 
bilities. 
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Then, perhaps, we may look forward to a time when, 
on each day of the week and not on Sundays only, men 


_will crowd into sanctuaries to hear the wisdom, not of 


one time and of one people, but of all time and of all 
peoples, expounded by the deepest thinkers of the day— 
women as well as men—and delivered, unfettered by any 
previous vows, as their own message to men of their own 
time in their own circumstances; to listen, also, to the 
words of the most inspired poets joined to the most 
heavenly music; to hear those still deeper things which 
no words can tell, but music alone can whisper to the 
soul; and to be sent back into the practical life of the 
world brightened by a fresh vision of what might be, 
braced as only contact with the great can brace us, and 
clothed with that serenity which those in touch with the 
Infinite alone can teach.—Francis Younghusband, in 
the Hibbert Journal. 


A Reasonable Faith. 


BY REV. HOWARD N. BROWN, D.D. 


The two men who now hold the centre of the stage in 
philosophy, so far at least as popular interest is concerned, 
have both expressed strong disfavor for what they agree 
to call “‘intellectualism.”’ It is to be presumed that 
something more than unthinking prejudice lies back of 
this dislike; for both are careful students of the history 
of human thinking, and they are perhaps in equal degree, 
though in different ways, shining examples of intellectual 
training and ability. Eucken is somewhat the more ve- 
hement in his assertion that intellectual skill, developed 
by itself alone, results in a certain narrowness and weak- 
ness. He is much concerned for the future of religion, 
and feels strongly that intellectualism constitutes a 
serious obstacle to religious progress. Bergson, with 
less care for this particular interest, is none the less 
emphatic in his declaration that something more than 
intellect needs to be brought into play in man’s search 
for truth. That alone, he teaches, does not give us 
the certainties to which we are entitled, and without 
which indeed our life could not go on. 

And this teaching, in which two of the most remark- 
able men of our time so well agree, is likely to fall on 
a good deal of fruitful ground. Amid the general unrest 
of the public mind there has sprung up quite a distinct 
wave of discontent with what intellectual pursuits have 
thus far yielded. In part, this dissatisfaction probably 
means no more than that man is often an exceedingly 
lazy animal, and finds that it strains his constitution to 
think. Partly it is the rebellion of the esthetic sense 
against that starvation to which intellectual domination is 
rather apt to subject it. But, also, we may suppose, it 
is the reason itsélf beginning to be seriously disturbed 
about its possible incarceration in that prison of agnos- 
ticism whither intellect seems half-inclined to lead it. 
This reason now seems to be casting about, here and 
there, with an air of no little anxiety, to see how it can 
escape being penned into that narrow enclosure. Alto- 
gether, a considerable portion of our present world is 
only too ready to hear that intellect is not its rightful 
master, and to quote Eucken or Bergson in defence of 
its resolve to be no more bound to paths of its choosing. 

But, however we may sympathize with this rising 
reaction against a too intolerant intellectualism (and I 
should hope we might find considerable sympathy in our 
hearts for that movement), we ought to be at the same 
time a little afraid of what it may lead to. The ten- 
dency of every reaction is to go too far; and the endeavor 
to set intellect one side, in religion as elsewhere, may 
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end in something worse than making intellect one’s 
only guide. The acknowledgment in high quarters that 
intellect had broken down or had fallen into disrepute 
would very surely be followed by a dangerous riot of 
unreason. If, as we are told by those who should know 


what they are talking about, this power has been allowed. 


to usurp more than its rightful rule, it is highly desirable 
to find its proper and legitimate place without depriving 
it of any function that it ought to perform. It would be 
an unspeakable misfortune to weaken much further, in 
the general mind, respect for critical skill and intellectual 
standards of judgment; and, if there be a vice of ‘‘intel- 
lectualism’’ whereby our life is too much “‘sicklied o’er 
by the pale cast of thought,” we ought to be able to 
reform such weakness without resort to that total absti- 
nence from thinking which is the worst form of fanati- 
cism. 

Something may be gained in this direction if we reflect 
that, however intellectualism is to be defined, it cannot 
be, as some would seem to imagine it to be, a kind of 
demoniacal possession. Intellect is no alien spirit, enter- 
ing into unfortunate minds, to use them for its own exclu- 
sive and perhaps none too praiseworthy purpose: it is 
only the mind itself at work in a particular way. It 
might be that, employing itself continuously in this 
fashion, some such result would be effected as that pro- 
duced in the body when one set of muscles is exercised 
at the expense of others which should also be brought 
into play. 

Even this illustration, however, needs to be used with 
caution, and may be easily pushed too far. We are 
too apt to think of the mind as being made up of sepa- 
rate organs; and we make too much of those imaginary 
divisional lines by which, for convenience sake, we 
divided our mental territory into different provinces. 
As the child studies the red and green countries depicted 
in its geography, no doubt there is a tendency to think of 
these curiously shaped blocks of color as if their con- 
figuration were stamped on the face of nature itself. 
Older people have been known to express surprise, when 
they crossed the boundary between contiguous states, 
to find that the land on both sides was all of one piece. 
There is a story that once, when the border between the 
Carolinas was in dispute, there was an ancient dame 
living within the uncertain zone, who, after the line had 
been run close by her house, expressed great content, 
saying she had always heard that the other Carolina 
was ‘‘an awful mean State.” 

This same disposition, to treat artificial distinctions 
as the sign of a fundamental difference, has made no 
small confusion in psychology. We speak of intellect, 
affection, emotion, and will as if they were so many 
quite distinct realms of mental life. Yet one can no 
more find a natural boundary between them than between 
one Western township and another. Who can tell where 
thought leaves off and emotion begins? It is not half 
of us which thinks and another half which feels. It is 
I myself, the whole of me, which both thinks and feels; 
and the two operations are so blended together that only 
a theoretical line can be drawn between them, 

And so, when we hear people disputing as to the rela- 
tive worth, say of reason and intuition, as two good 
ladies might dispute which had the superior sewing 
machine, it is good to reflect, first of all, that there prob- 
ably are no such rival contrivances as they seem to 
imagine. ‘The only machine in the case is the mind 
itself, which is everywhere, so far as we know, substan- 
tially the same. Like the sewing machine it may be 
adapted to different functions. It may sew or hem or 
tuck, a very slight adjustment sufficing to produce these 
different kinds of work; and, though it may be our 
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opinion that our neighbor uses his mental hemmer or 
tucker far too much to tutn out the best kind of gar- 
ment, that is more a criticism upon him than upon the 
mechanism of his mind. 

I am persuaded that we can much simplify this whole 
matter, and can leave many of the disputes in which the 
world has embroiled itself far one side, if, for the time 
being, we drop those terms so often used as if they rep- 
resented separate organs of the mind, to fall back upon 
the assertion that our knowledge comes from just two 
sources which we call experience and reflection. 

Is it not plain that this covers the whole field? First 
of all, our life is a continual experience, of one kind or 
another; and out of this experience rises knowledge, or 
what we take to be knowledge; at all events a feeling 
of certitude about the realities and relations which have 
thus been stamped upon our consciousness. Of course 
it must be allowed that a very large part of what we 
know as individuals is simply our appropriation of the 
experience of others, as we find it recorded in books. 
We have a way of making that our own, as if we had 
seen, and touched for ourselves the things which they 
describe. 

But, when we take the race point of view, it seems per- 
fectly obvious that, primarily, mankind gets what it 
knows out of experience, and can get its first-hand knowl- 
edge from no other source, unless we allow for something 
to come from revelation. And, even so, revealed truth 
could only get into the mind through the gateways of 
experience. Fundamentally we know, or partly know, 


_what experience brings to us, with a feeling of certitude 


about the realities surrounding us, the relation in which 
things stand to each other, and the values that they 
possess for our own or other purposes. 

But experience itself soon teaches us the inadequacy of 
such knowledge until it can be worked over, corrected, 
developed, and enlarged by a subsequent process of re- 
flection. We begin to study the content of experience, 
and then discover that at first we only skimmed its sur- 
face. ‘There are depths and implications in it which at 
the moment we did not suspect. Moreover, our faculty 
of knowing by experience is so inadequate and so liable 
to mistake that sometimes it delivers to us a- judgment 
quite astray, an error which only further thought upon 
it is likely to set right. This raw material of knowledge 
which experience brings the world is always working 
over into new forms by the reflective process. In many 
instances we thus double and treble our stores of infor- 
mation; and, what is quite as important, we eliminate 
the fictitious element that is apt to make rather a large 
part of unsophisticated living. 

It frequently happens to us, when we arrive late in the 
day at a new place, that next morning the sun rises at 
quite the wrong quarter of the heavens. As we have 
ridden over the country, we have instinctively kept our- 
selves related, as best we could, to the points of the 
compass; but that experiential process, in the end, 
plays us false. It locates the east where, as we presently 
discover, the east cannot be. Yet we shall probably be 
obliged to note the position of the sun, or the direction 
of shadows, a great many times before we are able to 
orient ourselves propertly again, if, indeed, we ever en- 
tirely recover from our impression that the landscape is 
somehow askew. 

This illustration, perhaps, fairly indicates what labor it 
has been for our race to get its experience corrected by 
the reflective process, as it also serves to show us where 
the bed-rock of certitude really is in our minds. What 
seems to us the teaching of experience, that, above every- 
thing else, is true to us. Our inmost hearts turn per- 
petually and instinctively to that oracle, and it is often 
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a most laborious undertaking to get them to accept those 
corrections which refiection finds it needful to make. 

Now this reflective process, when it has been duly sys- 
tematized, having found rules for its guidance and an 
established method of procedure, is, I suppose, what we 
call “‘the intellect.” And, if we look at the matter in 
this way, it seems plain enough that intellectual activity 
is, for the most part, simply the mind at work asa critic. 
It takes whatever store of accumulated certainties experi- 
ence offers, and by study of them undertakes to sift out 
the better from the worse, at the same time atranging 
them in such fashion that new and deeper certainties 
can be made to appear. 

This surely is the beginning of all definite and orderly 
mental advance. No doubt humanity could go on find- 
ing out some new things by experience, in blundering 
fashion, without the aid of intellect. But there can be 
no real march of progress save as what is thus given is 
subjected to critical examination. And no province of 
mental activity can safely be withdrawm from such criti- 
cal revision. Some people appear to think that there is 
a special faculty of the mind, called “imtuition,” whose 
deliverances do not require this correction and check. 
For my part I know of no such special crgan for the 
discovery of truth. I know only that the mind, in con- 
tact with the great realities of being, discerns certain 
things as facts of experience. This discernment is, in- 
deed, in the nature of an intuition, if anybody greatly 
cares for thatterm. But it is nowhere infallible. Always 
it needs the refining action to which reflection would sub- 
ject it, and, until it has been in wrought upon, 
it is not fit to take its place in that storehouse of wisdom 
where our mental treasure is kept. 

To dream that we can anywhere get on safely and pros- 
perously without the assistance of intellect seems to 
me, therefore, a preposterous illusion. We need it as 
much as the sailor needs a method for correcting the 
variations of his compass. Experience may be the 
one lamp to our feet; but, even so, it is a lamp that needs 
a great deal of trimming and tending at times, else its 
light does not suffice for much more than to make dark- 
ness visible. Some kinds of experience may be more 
trustworthy than others; but I know of none, not even 
that which gives us our sense of moral values, which is 
entitled to say to the intellect or the reflective process, 
“T have no need of thee.” Intellectual power and 
ability are always quite certain to rule the world because 
it is that faculty which puts our facts of experience 
into orderly array, and marshals them, as a compact 
army can be victoriously directed, against a much larger 
disorganized force. 

And yet I hold that there is a weakness which may be 
fairly called “intellectualism.” The critic rather tends 
to magnify his office; as if it were a greater thing to be 
able to distinguish between good and bad, say in paint- 
ings, than to produce a canvass of genuine merit. Whereas, 
important as the critic is, it is probably nobler to paint 
only a mediocre picture for one’s self than merely to 
classify, in proper rank, what other men have done. 
They who busy themselves, strenuously with reflective 
process are somewhat apt to forget or neglect the 
necessity for providing something to reflect upon. Still 
more, when they have gathered a certain amount of 
material, and constructed out of it a nice little system of 
things, much to their liking, they are quite apt to shut 
the door of their minds against the intrusion of any new 
sort of experience, which it might be inconvenient to 
find a place for im the building they have made. This, 
one may say, is the peril to which a strong itellectual 
life is chiefly exposed. It from an exaggerated 
sense of the importance and the validity of those systems 
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struct. In point of fact there is probably far less prac 
tical value in these systems than men have been wont 
to believe. If, as we incline to assume, this is a rational 
universe, then our increasing knowledge of it must needs — 
grow, of itself, toward some corresponding picture of 
rational completeness; and there is no great 
upon us, just at present, to make the picture theoretically 
perfect. Meanwhile, every time the mind has set up © 
such an intellectual plan of existence as a whole, that 
has operated to deaden and narrow the field of experience. 
Nothing, then, is likely to be held valid, as a matter of — 
experience, which the system does not provide for. 

Calvinism is an awful warning of this danger of in- 


of the mind well nigh 
of the soul in its interpretations of living reality, and 
assumed to be its absolute master in de 
the facts of experience should be. Ata later day almost 
an equally intolerant domination of reflection over 
experience was set up in the august name of science. 
The scientific mind, having elaborated its mechanical 
theory of the universe, for a long time absolutely shut 


logical coherence in our ideas is not final and oe 
Aiter the intellect has worked over the product 


its way out of that system, but it found, by comparing 
it with the actual realities of existence, that it could not 
possibly be true. We may put our cherished p) 
as high and dry as we like, yet in the end that kind of 
pragmatism is very certain to get at them. Neverthe- 
less, with all its tendency to overestimate its 
and abstractions, the critical office of the reflective 
process has to be accepted if we hope to make any 
mental progress. The Christian Science method of © 
ignoring failures does not lead anywhere in particular; 
and, until we have cr ioned our experience, we 
cannot rightiuily rely upon its credibility as a witness. 


Present spp ae Duties. 


The following circular etter has been addres ee 
fie vations Peace Geneon Oe ae 
many | individual workers by Edwin D 
the director of the ‘Worl’ Peace Eines “As « 
Unitarian congregations have been pledged anew and more 
distinctly than before to the promotion of this cause, 
this statement of paramount issues at this time will be 
of interest to many of these and suggest useful lines of 
cs-operation with the peace organizations:— _ 


There have been repeated intimations in the news-— 


upon its programme. ‘There is sto doubtiaawneeeaaaae 
or esnschocabenmacaietacaayean aaa ningtor 
by the big navy men; pri awh i 


ourselves no less urgently upon the 
subject of the next Hague Conference and the preparation 
of its The fact that no definite action has 
yet been taken to call the Conference is the occasion of 
much misgiving among our European friends; and at 
the International Peace Congress at The Hague in August 
it was earnestly that the peace organizations of 
the Netherlands and the United States should move in 
the matter, it being felt that they were in the best posi- 
tion to take the initiative. The committee to prepare 
_ the programme for the Conference, which, according to 
the provision of the last Conference, is to be created two 
years before the meeting of the Conference, has not 
yet been created, and the necessity for urgent action 
_ on our part is clear. We shall here at the World Peace 
_ Foundation make immediate representations to the 
government; and I hope that every one of our peace 
agencies will act in the matter, not only through com- 
munication to the government, but by rousing the 
public to earnest attention to the matter. 

We must none of us forget the necessity of persistent 
agitation for the repeal of the unfortunate legislation 
touching the Panama Tolls, nor our present serious situ- 
ation through the failure of the Senate up to date to 


renew our arbitration treaties with Great Britain and - 


other countries. Upon all these matters the peace party 
of the country should. at this time make itself clearly 
and strongly felt. - 
The Pious Asthor’s Litany. 
BY OSCAR FAY ADAMS. 

From all over-estimate of our literary work, and from 
all belittling of the work of others: 

Good Lord, deliver us! 


From all petty jealousies, enmities, and unwillingness 
to appreciate excellence in the work of others: 


Good Lord, deliver us! 

From all literary pride, vainglory, and narrow judg- 
ment: 

Good Lord, deliver us! 


From all conspicuous failure to attain our literary ideals, 
and from all failure to recognize the ideals of others: 

Good Lord, deliver us! 

_From all smug satisfaction with purely mercenary 
aims, and from all temptation to rest content with a 
measure of attainment distinctly beneath that of which 
we know ourselves to be capable: 

Good Lord, deliver us! 


. 


$ pee 


ss Spiritual Life. 
‘To do wrong is to inflict the surest injury on our own 
psicen<m No enemy can do us equal harm with what we do 

: whenever and however we violate any moral 


: crv arg NMR 


i = a ~— a 
ay ‘ 
insmany things the foe of mankind: the 
ek teipghece tain. eras cane 
ure is both hope and fruition, t is the 
: the future, the Bible at t the free. 
by the past stand, like 
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Lot’s wife, crystallized in ‘the act of looking backward, 
and forever incapable of looking forward—Marryai. 


2 


Endeavor to be patient in bearing with the defects 
and infirmities of others, of what sort soever they be, for 
that thyself also hath many failings which must be borne 
with by others—A Kempis. 


a 


Paley’s simile of the watch is no longer applicable to 
such a world as this. It must be replaced by the simile of 
the flower. The universe is not a machme, but an or- 
ganism, with an indwelling principle of life. It was not 
made, but it has srown—John Fiske. 

2 

Disappointment will make us conversant with the 
noble part of our nature. It will chasten us, and prepare 
us to meet accident on higher ground the next time. As 
Hannibal taught the Romans the art of war, so is all mis- 
fortune only a stepping-stone to fortune——H. D. Thorease. 

od 


The Lord knows how to make stepping-stones for us 
of our defects even: it is what he lets them be for. He 


we are but dust,—the dust of earth that he chose to make, 
something a little lower than the angels out oi —Mrs. 
A. D. T. Whiiney-. 


The Preacher’s Use of Romance. 


BY REV. SAMUEL McCHORD CROTHERS, D.D. 


In a series of lectures I have undertaken to present at 
least three ideas that belong to the minister and to all 
who are interested in religion, and to show that they have 
behind them a splendid literary tradition. The first was 
allegory, the picture langiage of the spirit, the person- 
ification of certain spiritual qualities. The great point 
oi the allegory is to give vividness and coherence to what 
otherwise would be abstract. The next was drama. 
The essence of the dramatic form is found in the immense 
variety of persons. When two individuals meet, something 
happens; and to make us aware of what happens is the 
aim of the dramatist. Romance literature has to do with 
a quality which is temperamental. Men are often divided 
into those of realistic and those of romantic temperament. 
These phases have been apt to follow each other histori- 
cally. One generation is pre-eminently realistic. This 
is likely to be followed by a reaction, by a generation that 
is romantic. To get at the difference let us agree that 
each has its functions, but these are not the same. Let 
us not prejudge the case by a merely verbal analogy, and 
say that one is real and the other is not real. 

Realism is that form of literary expression which deals 
with the actual or that which already has been realized. 
As an example, Jane Austen studied character minutely, 
reported actual conversation, and tells in her novels, with 
great precision, just how the people within her observa- 
tion comported themselves. In such a writer we see people 
under actual conditions. You see them as they appear 
te a careful observer. Henry James can tell you more 
about people than you can find out for yourself. So in 
astronomical photography the sensitive plate shows 
many stars that cannot be seen by the naked eye. I do 
not want to underrate that former kind of literature, 
the faithful study of character and conditions of life. 
We are immensely indebted to these representations of 
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things as they are, with a scientific precision. Realism 
as thus understood is compatible, of course, with a certain 
amount of imagination. It accords with the great thesis 
of Wordsworth that literature should be a picture of com- 
mon life. To make this beautiful as well as true is the 
wish of the realist in literature. 

Yet all along there has been another school, the oldest 
of all,—the school of romance. Observe the contrast be- 
tween Jane Austen and Sir Walter Scott.. Behind Scott 
and Hugo are the generations of story-tellers. What is 
it that makes a born story-teller and that makes a good 
story? According to certain realists we need only tell 
the actual sequence of events. We may chop off the 
story anywhere. But then I, as a normal reader, feel 
cheated. I have not got all I paid for. I go down to the 
butcher’s to get four pounds of mutton chops. After he 
has weighed the meat the butcher pares off two and a half 
pounds of bone and fat and wraps up the rest. I want to 
get what I have paid for. That is the way the natural 
human mind feels about astory. It craves one that comes 
to an interesting climax. We do not crave much variety 
in the plot. Consider what a love-story is. It must 
have love in it: there should be two lovers who fall in 
love at first sight. These must then be separated by their 
parents or their rivals or by fate. Each must seek the 
otber, both must be loyal; and, when they find each other, 
they must be happy. The need for such completeriess 
of plot comes from the fundamental instinct that the pres- 
ent moment is not complete. It must lead somewhere. 
Loyalty must be compensated. The hero is, perhaps, 
a poor boy starting out in life, and we like to follow him 
until he achieves what he had in mind from the beginning. 
We naturally demand a romantic unity of plot. This 
came out in my experience in telling the story of Joseph to 
my smallson. ‘There is a delight in telling these stories 
to one who has not heard them before. As I told the little 
boy how the cruel brothers put Joseph in the pit, his 
eyes filled with tears, and he said: ‘‘ Now Josie’s in the hole. 
Tell me what Josie did to those bad brothers when he 
got out of the hole?’ It did not occur to his mind that 
Joseph would not get out. 

The justification of romance is in the fact that the actual 
thing with us is not the final thing. In every life there is 
the possibility of what we have not now. Itis not enough 
to study actual facts, we must also win supreme values. 
We must feel that something is coming of it all. When 
you have a good beginning, something is coming out of it. 
You can trust an unperverted romancer like Scott to 
bring this about. I believe it stands for a truth, and a 
very deep truth, of existence as well as of art. Among 
psychologists a great many different instincts have 
been attributed to young animals, such as the instinct 
to seek their home, to follow their natural prey, and so 
on. All these have been reduced to one,—the instinct to 
follow anything moving. This instinct is present all 
through life. We are interested in seeing anything go 
out into the unknown. We are interested in adventure. 
You cannot interest anybody in anything that does not 
move. “The Scripture moveth us in sundry places.” 
“Holy men spake as they were moved.” Only the 
moving can interest us. . Our interest in the actual becomes 
deep and vivid whenever it is touched by the possible. 
The interest of the great romancer is in that sense of 
movement from the known into the unknown. The known 
is that which can be described and has its limits, but be- 
yond that is the unknown. Nothing shows more the 
change between one generation and another than the 
attitude to things unknown. Herbert Spencer makes the 
impression of dividing the world between the known and 
the unknown, and of taking for granted that we shall do 
our thinking in the realm of the known. But our time 
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chooses rather to turn to philosophers like James or 
Bergson or Eucken, men who are touched by the spirit 
of romance. Yes, this is unknown; but we are led by the 
spirit within us to follow the unknown far beyond us. 
Certain minds have this spirit. Tennyson pictures 
it for us in the matchless little poem of “Ulysses” — 
the old man after all his voyages urged on to new advent- 
ures :— 


“T am a part of all that I have met; 
Yet all experience is an arch wherethro’ 
Gleams that untravell’d world, whose margin fades 
For ever and for ever when I move. 
How dull it is to pause, to make an end, 
To rust unburnish’d, not to shine in use! 
Come, my friends, 
’Tis not too late to seek a newer world; .. . 
for my purpose holds 
To sail beyond the sunset, and the baths 
Of all the western stars, until I die. 
It may be that the gulfs will wash us down: 
It may be we shall touch the Happy Isles, 
And see the great Achilles, whom we knew.” 


That is the spirit of romance. 


“Tt may be that the gulfs will wash us down: 
It may be we shall touch the Happy Isles.” 


It may be; at any rate, it is for us to adventure. ‘This is 
the spirit in every great explorer and inventor, every one 
who has shown to the world its greater possibilities. 

The picture that Spenser gives to us of the adventurer 
is a very different thing from the man who does nothing 
until he knows it will succeed. In the fourth book of 
“The Faerie Queene” the hero, Sir Scudamour, in his 
quest comes to a small blacksmith’s shop and hears the 
anvil. It is the house of the old Blacksmith Care. He 
was 


“A wretched, wearish elfe, 
With hollow eyes and rawbone cheeks forspent, 
As if he had in prison long bene pent:... 
His name was Cate; a blacksmith by his trade, 
That neither day nor night from working spared, 
But to small purpose yron wedges made; . 
Those be unquiet thoughts, that careful minds invade.” 


We are interested in the experience of the knight when 
he lay in the house of the blacksmith :— 

“There lay Sir Scudamour long while expecting 
When gentle sleepe his heavie eyes would close; 
Oft changing sides, and oft new place electing, 
Where better seem’d he mote himselfe repose; 
And oft in wrath he thence againe uprose; 
And oft in wrath he layd him downe againe, 
But wheresoever he did himselfe dispose, 
He by no means could wished ease obtaine: 

So every place seems painefull, and ech changing vaine. 


“And evermore, when he to sleepe did thinke, 
The hammer’s sound his senses did molest; 
And evermore, when he began to winke, 
The bellowes noyse disturb’d his quiet rest, 
Ne suffred sleepe to settle in his brest. 
And all the night the dogs did barke and howle.” 


What did Sir Scudamour do about it? If he had been 
a realistic gentleman, he would have stayed over to have it 
out with the old blacksmith, and perhaps he might have 
organized a society for the suppression of unnecessary 
noise. But, being a gentleman of romance, upon a great 
quest, he waited till daylight and then 


“Unto his lofty steede he clomb anone 
And forth upon his former voyage fared.” 


In other words, he got on his high horse and rode off. 
Now, romance is the possibility of having that high 
horse on which to ride away, having something so inter- 
esting and exciting that a person can escape from petty 
cares. Spenser pictures the moral life as a series of ro- 
mances. In the forest Sir Artegal (Justice), who is just 
coming back, meets Sir Calidore (Courtesy), who is 
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going out. ‘They have a conversation as they meet in the 
forest -— 


““But where ye ended have, now I begin 
To tread an endlesse trace, withouten guyde, 
Or good direction how to enter in, 
Or how to issue forth in waise untryde, 
In perils strange, in labors long and wide, 
In which although good fortune me befall, 
Yet shall it not by none be testifyde.’ 
‘What is that quest,’ quoth then Sir Artegal, 
‘That you into stch perils presently doth call?’ 
“«The Blatant Beast,’ quoth he, ‘I doe pursew, 
And through the world incessantly doe chase, 
Till I him overtake, or else subdew: 
Yet know I not or how or what place 
To find him out, yet still I forward trace.’”’ 


That is what every youth, generous and ardent, feels at 
some period of his life. He wants to give himself utterly 
and absolutely to some good cause. ‘“‘Here am I, send 
me.’ He doesn’t know where; he only goes forth. 
That is the spirit of romantic adventure, the spirit of 
those who explored our coasts and forests. ‘They found 
what was there, and it proved better than their fanciful 


expectations. They found, not the flying island of Brazil 
in the midst of the ocean, but a continent. Compare 
this with the great adventures of religion. Read that 


wonderful chapter in the Epistle to the Hebrews about 
the heroes of the faith. Who were they? Were they pru- 
dent persons who did what they were told they had to do? 
Abraham went out, not knowing whither he went. 
Moses chose to be evil entreated with the people of God. 
It is a whole list of romantic heroes who went forth seek- 
ing a better country, even a heavenly. Religion to them 
was ever a great adventure. 

Now let us come back from this wider survey to the 
concerns of the ministry. What kind of people are we to 
have in mind as we preach? ‘Those who are satisfied with 
what they know and believe? Ought we not to have in 
mind, also, the great adventurers, those who feel that every- 
thing we are and have must be adventured that greater 
good may come? ‘The most romantic adventure that man- 
kind has undertaken is that which in the language of the 
Apostles’ Creed is called the Holy Catholic Church, 
a Holy Church Universal,—not Unitarian or Methodist or 


Episcopalian, but that body of men organized through all - 


generations, pledged to the right, to spiritual liberty, 
and to the eternal quest for truth. It is a wonderfully 
bold conception. We have not yet approximated to 
anything of the kind, to a church that in any true sense 
can be called Holy or Catholic. Yet it is a quest upon 
which to call the youth of every generation. 

The greatest thing is to bring into the church and keep 
in it certain people who are unchurched. We hear a 
great deal about how to reach these. For the churches’ 
sake I have a great desire to bring in three classes of 
persons who are, and usually have been, unchurched. 
In order to do it we have to go out on a romantic quest. 
Those whom I mean are mentioned in the Te Deum:-— 

“The glorious company of the Apostles; 
The goodly fellowship of the Prophets; 
The noble army of Martyrs; praise thee.”’ 

Now, I should like to see these people in the church. 
It is curious that we always put them in the past tense. 
They were in the church at the beginning, and we are 
glad that they’ were there. But we don’t think of them 
as contemporaneous. Who is the prophet? He is the 
man with a genius for the right, with his whole soul on 
fire. What he is after takes the form of something to 
be done, and done now. “The spirit of the Lord is upon 
me, because the Lord hath anointed me to preach good 
tidings unto the meek; he hath sent me to bind up the 
broken-hearted, to proclaim liberty to the captives, and 
the opening of the prison to them that are bound; to 
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The atti- 
tude of the prophet is, ‘“‘Let’s do it now.” This is some- 
thing to which it is rather hard to adjust one’s self. What 
is an apostle? He is a man sent who has a mission. 
From whom? You get the notion when you read Paul’s 
account of himself. He conferred not with flesh and blood. 
His call is something born in him. When a man feels 
that he is sent, he goes beyond our company to those whom 
we do not know. This always has been disturbing, as 
when Francis of Assisi went out from the wealth and re- 
spectability of his day to gather men in from the highway 
and the hedges; when John Wesley drew people whom 
the churches had never seen; when Gen. Booth went 
directly to those of the submerged tenth, sent not by the 
church, but by his Master. What does the word “martyr” 
mean? Literally, a witness tosomething. ‘The one virtue 
of a witness is to speak the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth. Suppose a man has that instinct 
within him, that he cannot speak anything except that 
which he has seen and known and believed. It is very 
difficult to organize him into any fellowship whatever. 
So it has happened in all ages of the past that these three 
classes of men, men with an unusual sense of truth, men 
who set out to find new forms of service, men whose con- 
science sought a new kind of righteousness!—these have 
been hard to hold in the church. ‘This is the difference 
between the church visible and the church invisible. 
Now one of the adventures of the church is the building 
of a spiritual fellowship that shall not only do the lesser 
tasks, but shall call to those who belong to the great 
company of those who go forth on a divine commission, 
even when they know not where they go. ‘This is to bring 
the joy of eventful living and doing into the church, so 
as to renew in each generation the ardor of its begin- 
nings. Old Thomas Fuller has it that in the history of 
each great family there are four classes, —the beginners, the 
continuers, the furtherers, and the ruiners. ‘he furtherer 
is a new beginner. He starts at what the fathers had 
attained. But that is for him only the beginning. 
When we can get men to face the future with the spirit 
of a beginner, then we shall have progress. We have this 
spirit in Emerson’s poem ‘“‘ Worship” :— 


“This is he, who, felled by foes, 
Sprung harmless up, refreshed by blows; 
He to captivity was sold, 
But him no prison bars would hold; 
‘Though they sealed him in a rock, 
Mountain chains he can unlock; 
‘Thrown to lions for their meat, 
The crouching lion kissed his feet; 
Bound to the stake, no flames appalled, 
But arched o’er him an honoring vault. 
This is he men miscall Fate, 
Threading dark ways, arriving late, 
But ever coming in time to crown 
The truth, and hurl wrong-doers down. 

a He is the oldest, and best known, 

More near than aught thou call’st thy own. 
Yet, greeted in another’s eyes, 
Disconcerts with glad surprise.” 


That is what every man of religion ought to do,—to 
show something in his religious thought that is new, 
a surprise coming out of the deepest heart. I know no 
better way of doing this than to fill our minds with all 
the old heroic story and poetry of the world. No man of 
our English speech did more to keep the dignity and sim- 
plicity of his soul than John Milton. In his youth he 
betook himself to lofty romances, the tales of kings and 
heroes. An ardor of spiritual ambition ever after glowed 
in him. Such a life is our clearest commentary on the 
old text, ‘To him that overcometh, that puts forth effort, 
to him is given power.” He is given the new name! 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
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Literature. 

Joyous Garp. By Arthur Christopher 
Benson. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.50 net.—Mr. Benson has been rather 
cruelly represented by Punch as saying that 
he writes becatse he likes to write, that the 
sight of ‘‘the blessed white paper” fills him 
with great joy, as he sits at his open window 
(with a great lilac bush outside), and that he 
writes the same book a great many times, 
only with a different title! There is just 
enough truth in this attack to justify it. 
This latest volume has many reminders of 
something else that he has written. We 
have the same acute reflections on books 
and men, the same delicate touches of nat- 
ure, the same denunciation of modern 
methods of education, the same “still air of 
delights in studies,’ and perhaps a bit-more 
of the moral earnestness that we have 
noticed in Mr. Benson since the appearance 
of Thy Rod and Thy Staff, apparently written 
after an emergence from a severe illness. 
Surely all this is good, and our author knows 
how to write, can turn his sentences admir- 
ably, and generally his judgments strike us 
as wise. One of his strongest points is his 
delineation of character. Accordingly, we 
have a vivid description of Phillpotts, the 
Bishop of Exeter; a pleasant picture of 
Victoria, who, in old age, sent for Mr. 
Benson to talk to her, and whom he found 
charming “‘because she loved, not her great 
part in life, but life itself’; a vigorous de- 
nunciation of Carlyle, whose life he admired, 
“not because it was a triumph, but because 
it was such a colossal failure, and so finely 
atoned for by his noble and great-minded 
repentance.”’ He speaks a kinder word for 
America than we often hear. After lashing 
England’s great universities, he says: ‘‘’ There 
is, indeed, a land in which knowledge is re- 
spected, and that is America. If we do not 
take care, the high culture will desert our 
shores, and take her away westward with 
the course of empire.”” Knowledge may be 
respected in America; but, like Moliére’s 
hero, we often pretend that we are not 
learned! It is a pleasure to come across 
some of the delightful things Mr. Benson 
says, or quotes,—a lovely passage from Plato; 
an allusion to the ever beloved and too often 
forgotten TJyriuby; a snap-shot at Robert 
Louis Stevenson, lighting a peculiarly dark 
place by his fine enthusiasm; the true rela- 
tion between art and morality, where there 
is really no conflict, “only beauty realized in 
different regions.”’ In short, Mr. Benson has 
a trick of sending us off on the old quest for 
beauty and delight in beautiful things,—to 
that happy region which he calls “Joyous 
Gard,” the castle into which Sir Lancelot re- 
tired for rest and mirth, which every one 
of us may enter if only we keep the open 
mind for that beauty which, as Plato said, 
“meets the spirit like a breeze, and imper- 
ceptibly draws the soul, even in childhood, 
into harmony with the beauty of reason.’’ 


ATHENS, THE VIOLET CROWNED. By 
Lilian Whiting. Boston: Little Brown & 
Co. $2.50 net—Miss Whiting’s books on 


Italy and on Florence were forerunners of 
this study of Athens, viewed with this 
writer’s characteristic enthusiasm for beauty, 
either in nature or art, and her long expe- 
rience in gathering together animated de- 
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scriptions, serious reflection, and a cheery 
philosophy of life. Her purpose here has 
been to present vividly the life of to-day as 
it flows in and around the ancient town. 
“Of her history, her ancient literature, 
her great men, record and criticism abound’’; 
and it has fallen to Miss Whiting to present 
rather the social conditions among which 
one may live in the present time and become 
acquainted with some of time’s richest 
treasures, inseparable from any experiences 
there. Miss Whiting has a happy faculty 
of finding friends, and she had rich oppor- 
tunities to see Athens at its present best. 


For her its face is turned to the rising, not. 


the setting, sun. Yet there is hardly any 
other place where the past is so inextricably 
bound to the present, and even in the most 
realistic chapters of contemporaneous as- 
pects we feel the influence of great tradi- 
tions and attainments. The book is illus- 
trated with some forty plates. 


THe Carorina Mountains. By Mar- 
garet W. Morley. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. $3 net—Now is the 
right time for a book which catches the 
passing conditions that have surrounded 
the mountaineer of the Carolinas and notes 
the new influences that will soon change 
this region both physically and socially. 
This country is a glorious wilderness, part 
of which at least is secured for the enjoy- 
ment of the people, however high the waves 
of “improvement”? may beat. Miss Morley 
is a charming chronicler, discerning in the 
ways of nature, sympathetic in her study 
of the people, intelligently interested in 
everything. The chief effect of the book, 
on one reader, at least, has been to call him 
back to the joys of wandering, following 
the delight of finding out where the road 
ends and knowing who lives by the side of 
it, viewing the country from the heights, 
and then finding secrets in the hollows. 
This is an outdoor book; and proves the 
point that the best way to see the mountains 
is to walk. Penelope spins and Nausicaa 
washes in the open, and the porch is undoubt- 
edly the best available family living room. 
What Biltmore has done for the region and 
the people is evident. 


THe Ramroap Boox. By FE. Boyd 
Smith. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $1.50 net.—Children like to know 
how things come to be and why things 
happen. We do well to take advantage of 
this inquiring age and supply the informa- 
tion that is quickly assimilated, but which 
becomes uninteresting if too long delayed. 
The Farm Book and The Seashore Book 
indicate the lines upon which the details 
of railroading are here explained and made 
interesting. If there is anything more 
fascinating to the child mind than a loco- 
motive and a train of cars, it would be hard 
to name it. Even the smallest children 
shove their blocks over the nursery floor 
choo-chooing with all their breath. Here 
are large pictures, on pages 10 by 8 inches, 
that show many phases of railroading as 
it appeals to the child mind. Bob and Betty 
ride for once in the cab, get acquainted 
with engineers and firemen, and learn some- 
thing of the detail of running a train, before 
experiencing, in sleeping and dining cars, 
the joy of travel for themselves. The in- 
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formation is accurate, the text is interesting, 
and the pictures- are most attractive. 


HENLEY ON THE BaTrLE LINE. By 
Frank E. Channon. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co. $1.50——The Henley Schoolboy 
Series has been noteworthy among books 
for boys, presenting schoolboy life in Eng- 
land as experienced by a young American. 
The closing book of the series surpasses 
the others, however, in its unusual incidents 
and its story interest. Roger Jackson is 
now on the battle line of life in a very real- 
istic sense, facing a tribe of Paythans on 
the Afghan border. It will be remembered 
that his father was an engineer engaged in 
bridge constrtiction in the East, where 
Roger had joined him, school days over. 
Here he meets old school friends, already 
prepared for the Indian service, and drops 
naturally into adventures, for which those 
of Henley days were the fitting preparation. 
Roger is a fine, clean, active fellow with 
no nonsense about him, and his story is 
among the very best of its class. 


WHILE YOU ARE A Giry. By Lily Rice 
Foxcroft. Boston: Pilgrim Press. 75 cents 
net.—Mrs. Foxcroft’s talks are distinctly 
helpful, both for young girls and their 
mothers. She discusses minor points, not 
always brought to a girl’s attention, partly 
becattse in some homes understanding is 
taken for granted, and in others the atmos- 
phere does not favor consideration of them. 
It is a question of ethics carried into details, 
and perhaps it is wrong to speak of “‘minor 
points” at all; for nothing is trifling that 
affects the comfort or happiness’ of others, 
and a well-bred girl is likely to see that 
matters of etiquette are commonly based 
on some deeper consideration than custom 
alone. Mrs. Foxcroft is perfectly willing 
to take the girl’s point of view, but she 
maintains successfully her own standards 
of gentle, useful, happy girlhood. 


How I spent my Miriion. By J. Edgar 
Park. Boston: The Pilgrim Press. 75 
cents.—If you have only a dollar to spend for 
Christmas, buy not hyacinths, but Mr, Park’s 
book, which will cost seventy-five cents, 
and then spend the remaining quarter in 
the same spirit that the young man with the 
bristly hair, whom we see in the silhouette 
illustrations, spent his million. This advice 
is,good Christmas sense, because after you 
have read the book you may start it in cir- 
culation, somewhat after the ‘Ten Times 
One is Ten’? theory, and it may direct the 
spending of a million after all. Mr. Park 
writes with a humor that carries his moral 
farther than if he had written it out and 
appended it to his story. 


Harmony Wins. By Millicent Olmsted. 
Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company. 
$1 net.—Harmony’s story wins with the 
reader by the same quality of self-reliance 
and unwearied determination that won her 
the heart of her apparently cold and cer- 
tainly neglectful grandfather. Her discov- 
eries in the attic and the slight historical in- 
terest which they add to the story add some- 
thing to the general plot, while the element 
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of romance is’ supplied by the old lady who 
plays the part of fairy godmother and by 
the traditions of Harmony’s dance-loving 
mother. 


Magazines. 


The Geographic Magazine is doing fine 
work with articles that illustrate current 
events. The October number contains much 
that is interesting about Roumania and the 
Caucasus. The Open Court has articles by 
Josiah Royce, M. Jourdain, the late Henri 
Poincaré, Basant Kooman Roy, and the 
editor. The Hibbert Journal follows its title 
and furnishes a variety of articles on Religion, 
Theology, and Philosophy. Theodore Roose- 
velt leads with an article on the Progressive 
Party. The Harvard Theological Review con- 
fines itself to a narrower field and offers seven 
articles on topics closely connected with the 
study of theology and the life of the churches. 
The first two papers relate especially to the 
work of the churches in America and were 
written by Karl Bornhausen and Charles 
William Eliot. They are both interesting 
and instructive. Without intending it Dr. 
Eliot shows the ineptitude of a declaration 
made by our General Conference at Wash- 
ington. 


The case for the feminists is stated sym- 
pathetically and sanely by Edna Kenton in 
the ‘Militant Women—and Women,” in 
the November Century. Miss Kenton shows 
the British militant disturbance to be but 
a small part of the great feminist movement. 
This issue of the Century might be called a 
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round-the-world number, so much ground is 
covered by the various articles, stories, poems, 
and illustrations. The scenes of the anony- 
mous novel, ‘‘Home,”’ the second quarter of 
which appears in this number, are for the 
most part in South America. An imagina- 
tive story by Stephen French Whitman, 
“The Woman from Yonder,” is told of a 
scientist who meets a marvellous woman in 
the Alps. Frances Hodgson Burnett, L,. 
Frank Tooker, G. K. Chesterton, and Jacob 
A. Riis are among the contributors. ‘‘The 
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Economic Consequences of Immigration” is 
the title of a paper by Prof. Edward A. Ross, 
of the University of Wisconsin, on perhaps 
the greatest problem still unsolved by the 
United States. The illustrations in this 
number—some of them reproduced in full 
color—are unusually profuse, and include the 
work of F. Luis Mora, Reginald Birch, N. C. 
Wyeth, and Charles Livingston Bull, and 
etchings by Everett L. Warner. The de- 
partment, “In Lighter Vein,” continues to 
be a brilliant little comic magazine in itself. 
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The Home. 


Winter and Summer. 


(Views of E. H. B. six years old, reported and revised by 
E. A. H.) 


I love the winter. You know why? 
Because the sleighs go jingling by, 
And I can take my sled and slide, 

Or on some big punt catch a ride; 
But best of all the sports I know 

Is making great forts out of snow. 

I come from play and get my book 
And curl up in the fireplace nook, 
And read and read until I hear, 

“Tt’s time to eat your supper, dear.” 
But I love summer more, don’t you? 
Just think of all the things to do! 
School doesn’t keep, and I can go 
Out in the fields where wild things grow; 
Or, barefoot, in the water wade, 

And then dig caverns with my spade. 
I talk to flowers, and climb the trees, 
I go about just where I please,— 
The summer time is good for me 
Because I live outdoors, you see. 

(A pause, and some meditation.) 

Oh, Christmas comes in winter, too, 
And, when I think of what I do, 

Of Santa Claus at every store, 
Perhaps I like the winter more. 
(Another serious silence, and then,) 
Please rub that out. Begin again,— 
Once Daddie called me “ weather-vane,’’— 
Why, surely I must change my mind 
If some new reason I should find; 

I love them both alike, you see, 

For each brings happy days to me. 


A Little 


Fisherman of the Border. 


BY KATE LOUISE BROWN. 


“An’ it’s a fine day ye have for the leavin,’ 
ma’am!”’ 

Old Corrie pauses in his occupation of street 
sweeping, and, resting on his broom, glances 
kindly up from under those grizzled brows. 

“And it’s sorry I am, Corrie. It’s always 
hard to leave Grasmere, but never so hard as 
on a day like this.’’ 

Corrie’s glance wanders over the peaceful 
valley with its encircling mountains. Light 
silvery mists are curling up from the fells, 
and through the silence comes the trium- 
phant voice of Greenhead Ghyll Beco, as it 
thunders down through its ravine, sweeping 
onward into Rothay’s embrace. 

His eyes soften, and he murmurs half apol- 
ogetically, “‘It be a sweet place, ma’am.”’ 

We are going to Scotland, but even the 
allurement of a new region loses its charm 
when one realizes that good-bye must be 
said. Everything bids us stay,—the friendly 
hills, the breeze-swept fells, the loneliness of 
valley peace, the lake with its wonderful re- 
flections of earth and sky. 

There are dear old faces speaking regret, 
darling child-faces and clinging hands. 
Weeks of simple, unspoiled pleasure must be 
put behind; but the memory of so much un- 
alloyed kindness would still go with the 
traveller. 

Never were the mountains about Winder- 
mere more deeply blue, never the dimpling 
waves more sunshine-shot. 

“How can I leave it!”” was the Adorer’s 
passionate heart-cry, unconsciously made 
evident by a tremendous sigh, causing a 
whole row of coach passengers to turn with 
glances of curiosity. The Adorer, brought 
to earth, meekly relapsed into a proper quies- 
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cence, and only too soon was the ride over, 
and the business of attending to luggage and 
securing a ticket to Edinburgh all absorbing. 

As the train pulled out of Windermere 
station, a change stole over the joyous land- 
scape. English skies at their best are seldom 
clear for a long period. Now, little filmy, 
feathery masses appeared on the tender blue, 
at first aimlessly, each indifferent to the 
other’s intentions, but soon there was a 
drawing together and a pensive, dove-gray 
crept through the whiteness. 

The shade gained over the landscape, and 
Carlisle’s smoky scrum was threaded with 
“tremulous skeins of rain.”’ 

The Adorer sought the Cathedral through 
the drazzle, to look just'a moment at the 
place where her friend, a Good Shepherd of 
the North, offered the gospel bread. There 
was but an hour between trains, yet the 
traveller caught a vision of quiet and strength 
under those mellow old arches of red sand- 
stone. The changes of a busy world crept 
up to the very gates, but here we were re- 
minded that true peace and satisfaction are 
fruits from within. 

The Adorer had settled herself in an 
empty compartment of the Edinburgh train. 
It was raining outside more persistently than 
ever, and every one moved about in a dripping 
mackintosh and with an equally dripping 
umbrella: it was not an enlivening prospect. 

Suddenly the door of the compartment was 
filled by a mass of luggage, punctuated by 
sundry fishing rods, the whole surmounted 
by a round, rosy countenance, truly good to 
look at. 

The Adorer rushed to the aid of the little 
man, pulling him, luggage and all, into the 
compartment. The impedimenta having 
been settled, the new-comer pulled off his 
cap, revealing masses of fair, curly locks. 

“Thank you—thank you, ma’am,”’ he said, 
smiling, and showing a row of white teeth. 
“Tt’s very kind in you, I’m sure. I’m 
greatly obliged.” 

“That was a big load, and the step is high, 
and you are alone.” 

“Of course,” he replied, with a slight air 
of surprise. ‘‘I’ve been allowed to go alone 
to Panton these two years. You see, Macklin, 
the farmer, will meet me at the station—and 
sometimes there are nice people on the train.” 
The dimple in a fascinating wild rose of a 
left cheek twinkled roguishly, though the 
face was still unconscious. Was the little 
lad already a courtier? 

“Tt isn’t very pleasant outside,” ventured 
the Adorer. 

“No, it’s a nawsty day, if you want any 
sports but the fishin’.” 

‘So you’re going to Panton to fish, I take 
ri gee 

“Yes, I’m goin’ to stay with the farmer 
Macklin, and the fishin’ won’t be bad this 
day.” 

“Vou must be a lucky fisherman. Now 
how would you like to sit holding a rod one 
whole afternoon and never even have a bite?” 

“It’s just beastly, ma’am,”’ cried the little 
lad, vigorously. ‘“‘It would drive me clear 
crazy to have such luck. I’m sure I’m sorry 
for you, ma’am,”’ with an air of such kindly 
and genuine commiseration that one quite 
longed to kiss the cherry lips giving such 
charming consolation. 

“Perhaps I’ll improve.” 

“T’m sure you will, ma’am; but you must 
keep right on and don’t get down-hearted.”’ 
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Suddenly, with a hasty ‘‘Excuse me,” 
Boy disappeared from the compartment. 
But he soon returned, broadly smiling, wav- 
ing a striped bag. ‘‘Thought of it just in 
time, ma’am. ’T will be a fine thing for the 
journey. Have a sweet?”’ 

The Adorer complied, and in her turn 
proffered another bag with ‘‘Have a plum?” 

The two bags were freely drawn upon until 
both were empty, Boy keeping up a lively 
chatter. Every inch of the country seemed 
known to his childish eyes. He pointed out 
various reaches in the rapid river where he 
and his father often came for the night fish- 
ing. One beautiful spot under fringing 
trees was dwelt upon with almost ecstacy, it 
was “‘such a grand place!’? Another was 
pointed out with.disgust as the worst place on 
the whole stream. “It looks all right, but 
you never get any there.”’ 

We passed a large school building, after 
leaving Carlisle behind, where the boys were 
lining- up to march in. 

Boy wore a truly beatific grin and ex- 
claimed, with almost apostolic fervor, 
“‘Doesn’t it make one feel good to see that 
and know you’re away from it all?” 

As we approached the famous Border 
region, the Adorer asked some questions 
that were met blankly. 

“Don’t you know? Haven’t you read in 
Scott’s novels all about what happened here 
hundreds of years since?”’ 

“Ma’am,” replied the young fisherman, 
quietly, ‘‘I shall have to tell you, I don’t care 
much for books. I spend little time readin’. 
There’s no chance, you see, with the fishin’.’’” 

“But it’s so good to have a taste for the 
best books,’’ ventured the Adorer. “It’s 
good on a rainy day like this—if one can’t 
get out—is ill” — 

A.look of pure pity swept over the rosy 
face, and he answered very gently, ‘‘Oh, no, 
ma’am. If there’s really nothin’ else to do, 
one can always look over his fishin’ tackle.” 

So the moments went on, Boy now grave, 
now gay, at one moment pure boy, the next 
uttering some quaint philosophy—beyond 
his years. But, no matter what subject was 
introduced, he invariably came back: to the 
‘fishin’. 

The Adorer never asked if he were lonely 
or afraid, for she realized that here was a soul 
with natural kinship for the wastes and the 
great solitudes. Izaak Walton might have 
companioned him, but no lesser soul could be 
his true mate. 


“Does your father have full time to go 


with you, or does his work detain him?”’ 

The Boy looked surprised for a moment, 
then said: ‘‘My father has his dutiés, but he 
doesn’t work. My father is a gentleman.” 

“What do you think I do? You'll never 
be able to tell.” ‘ 

“Oh, yes, ma’am, you’re a teacher.” 

“How did you ever know?” 

“Well, you noticed those boys around the 
school, and you know how to talk with boys. 
You like boys! Teachers are the only people 
who really like children. You can tell.” 

So the moments passed, and Panton ap- 
proached. The Adorer deliberately let loose 
conyentionality. 

“You dear Boy,” she said warmly, “I’m 
so glad you came in this compartment. It 
has been so nice, and I feel sorry to have you 
go. I shan’t forget you, Boy. 
we lived near together and could be real 
friends. Perhaps you could teach me how 


, 


I do wish — 
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to fish. At any rate, we could go out and 
see things.” 

The dear face, sweet as a rose, flushed deli- 
cately, and Boy replied, in a quaint, courteous 
little way, ‘‘I’msure, ma’am, I’m very pleased 
to have met you. It has been great to talk 
to a lady as kind as you are and who likes 
boys. ~ I shall think of you very often, ma’am, 
and wish it could happen again.” 

The gentle seriousness went straight to 
the Adorer’s heart. 

“And when you’re fishing, sometimes, do 
think of me,—if there’s time,—and how much 
I should have enjoyed learning to fish with 
your help.” 

“Why, of course,’ 
sort of surprise. 

We stopped at Panton (Peignton) Station, 
and there was Macklin, all smiles, ready to 
devour his guest. Boy shook hands warmly, 
and the train moved on. 

The Adorer leaned out to wave to her 
friend, and the last memory of the little fish- 
erman was the dear face gazing intently after 
her, a sudden sunbeam crowning with gold 
the fair, uncovered curls. 


he replied in a naive 


How a Pumpkin helped Johnny to be 
Thankful. 


Johnnie spent the summer at grandma’s. 
One day she put into his hand a smooth, 
yellow seed. ‘‘Inside of this is a wonderful 
little plant,” she said. ‘‘Put it in the ground 
and see what will happen.” 

Grandpa showed Johnnie how to make a 
hill between two stalks of field corn; and in 
the middle he dug a little hole, laid in the 
smooth, yellow seed, and covered it up. 
Every night, when the sun went down, he 
carefully watered that hill. How he longed 
to know what was going on inside! 

Drip, drip, fell the water upon the ground; 
the walls of the seed became soft and swelled 
out; the little plant grew so large and strong 
that it burst through the shell out into the 
rich black earth. 

The baby plant climbed up, up, till it 
reached the beautiful world above. Then 
it spread its green leaves and basked in 
the sunshine, sending out more green leaves 
on a long stem, which grandma called a vine. 
This stem had curious little tendrils like 
fingers, that reached over and caught hold 
of one of the cornstalks and held fast, so the 
stormy winds might not tear it to pieces. 
The vine was so full of big, fuzzy leaves 
that the ground was quite shaded by them. 

One day Johnnie found a tiny green ball 
hanging to the stem under one of the largest 
leaves, and, long before the summer was 
over, the green ball had grown to be as large 
as one of grandma’s milk-pans. The cool 
September wind tossed aside the sheltering 
leaves, the warm sun shone upon the ball, 
and soon it became the finest, round, fat, 
yellow pumpkin you ever saw. 

The holidays were over, and Johnnie 
must go back to the city and go to school. 
He did not like to leave the country; but 
grandma said, ‘“‘You shall make us another 
visit on Thanksgiving Day, and help eat 
that big pumpkin when it is made into pies. 
I’m sure it will taste better because you 
planted the seed and watched it grow.” 

One week before Thanksgiving, Johnnie 
was taken sick with the measles. No 
frolic in the country for him! What a pity! 
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Grandpa and grandma’ thought so, too. 
They put their heads together and made 
up something lovely—Johnnie could not 
come to the pumpkin, so the pumpkin 
must go to him; and it did, in a box lined 
with straw. 

= Johnnie was sitting in his bedroom in 
a big armchair, and he was not feeling very 
happy. 

“«There’s a good time coming,’’’ sang a 
cheery voice in the hall, and up came father 
with a heavy box. He put it on the floor in 
front of his discontented little boy, and, when 
he took the lid off, Johnnie laughed long and 
loud. 

Such a pumpkin! Grandpa had cut off 
some of the hard, yellow outside, making 
two big round eyes. These he painted 
blue with grandma’s indigo. There was a 
flat nose, and such a grinning mouth with 
white watermelon-seed teeth! Then it had 
long corn-silk hair and a funny plaited corn- 
husk cap. On the tassel was tied a paper 
with these words printed in large letters,— 


»»? 


“TAKE OFF MY Hat!” 


With the hat came the upper part of this 
queer pumpkin’s. head. ‘‘The stuffing,” as 
Johnnie called it, had been scooped out, 
the inside lined with thick wrapping paper, 
and packed with such strange parcels! 

First, came a turkey, cut out of a sweet 
potato, with a real feather tail; then a pig 
made from a turnip, a glass of clear honéy 
gathered by grandma’s bees, some crab- 
apple jelly, a bag of glossy brown chestnuts, 
four yellow pippins, and six ears of pop-corn. 

Mother put some of the corn in a wire 
popper and held it over the open grate, 
so Johnnie could see the tiny kernels swell 
aud burst into feathery white fairies that 
danced and hopped about in a most comical 
fashion. When Johnnie went to bed, father 
turned the gas very low, and, taking the 
paper from the inside of the pumpkin, he 
lighted a bit of wax candle and set it in the 
bottom of the head. 

“Jack-o’-Lantern,’”’ cried Johnnie in~ de- 
light; and, as long as it was possible to keep 
his eyes open, he looked at that funny laugh- 
ing face. It was a lovely Thanksgiving 
after all, and by and by, when he had slipped 
off to Slumberland, he dreamed he was a 
round, yellow pumpkin and grandpa was 
trying to cut a mouth in his face—A dapted 
from “The Favorite,” for the Kindergarten 
Review. 


The Little Red Apple. 


Once upon a time a little girl was walking 
under the trees in the orchard when she saw a 
round, rosy apple hanging on a branch just 
over her head. ‘‘Oh, please, rosy apple, 
come down to me,” she called, but the apple 
never moved. A little bird flew through the 
green leaves and lighted on the branch where 
the rosy apple hung. “Please, little robin, 
sing to the apple and make it come down to 
me,”’ called the little girlk The robin sang 
and sang, but the apple never moved. 

“T’ll ask the sun to help me,” thought the 
little girl. 

“Please, Mr. Sun, shine on the rosy apple 
and make it come down to me,” she begged. 
The sun shone and shone: he kissed the apple 
first on one cheek and then on the other, but 
the apple never moved. 

Just then a boisterous wind came bluster- 
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ing by. ‘‘Oh, please, Mr. Wind, shake the 
rosy apple and make it come down to me,” 
called the little girl. Then the wind swayed 
the tree this way and that, and down fell the 
rosy apple right in the little girl’s lap.— 
Adapted from the German Kindergarten Re- 
view, 


The Cross Squirrel. 


Once there was a squirrel that did not like 
his home, and he used to scold and find fault 
with everything. His papa squirrel had long, 
gray whiskers, and so was wise—besides 
which he could shake his whiskers quickly. 

“My dear, as you do not like your home, 
there are three sensible things you could 
do:— 

“Leave it, or change it, or suit yourself to 
it. Any one of these would help you in your 
trouble.” 

But the squirrel said,— 

“Oh, I do not want to do any of those: I 
would rather sit on a branch of a tree and 
scold.” 

“Well,” said the papa squirrel, “if you 
must do that, whenever you want to scold, 
just go out on a branch and scold away at 
some one you do not know.” 

The little squirrel blushed so much that he 
became a red squirrel, and you will notice to 
this day red squirrels do just that thing.— 
Selected. 


Little Dot: “I don’t see how cows can 
eat grass.” Little Dick: “I s’pose, when 
they is young, the mother cows keeps saying 
to their children, ‘If you don’t eat grass 
you sh’n’t have any pie.’”’ 


The Society for Helping Desti- 
tute Mothers and Infants 


Work begun 1873 Incorporated 1904 


Primary object to help a mother to kee a her infant in 
her personal charge when without such aid (usually tem- 
porary) she might be obliged to give it up for adoption or 
to place it in an institution, 
unmarried mother is not rejected if she loves her 

child, desires to care for it, and to lead an upright life. 
Not intended for the depraved, the feeble-minded, or for a 
mother unfit in any way to have charge of her infant. 

Works without an institution. Personal friendship the 
only method employed. Each woman regarded as an indi- 
vidual and assisted according to her needs. We have been 
especially successful in helping the unmarried. 


PrEsiwenNT, CHARLES P. PUTNAM, M.D. 
SEcRETARY, Miss L. FREEMAN CLARKE, 
TREASURER, Mrs. BERTRAM GREENE (Louise 
Adéle Greene), 382 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
ot Miss E. M. LOCKE, 279 Tremont Soy Boston, 
ass. 


For further information address, Miss L. FREEMAN 
CLARKE, gor Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance to needy children, in their own homes, or in 
homes, more or less permanent, which the Mission finds 
forthem. All children cared for are in close relations with 
the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board oy free of charge. 

Last year the Mission reached 955 children. 

Bequests and donations from adults much needed to 
meet phenomenal increase in work. 


Preswent, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
VicE-PRESIDENT, J. FOSTER BUSH, M.D. 
Crerx, CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
TREASURER, WILLIAM H. SLOCUM. 
Dreectors: William Bacon, Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, Vreg 
R. Blinn, Maro S. Brooks, Allston Burr, Mrs, Phili 
Be Normandie, George W. Fox, Nathaniel T. Rider, 
Miss Georgiana Merrill, Endicott P. Saltonstall, Mrs. 
Robert Gould Shaw. 
PARKER B. FIELD, Generat SECRETARY, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston. 
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Ode for the Housewarming Oct. 10, 
$913. 


This church of ours stands high upon a hill, 

And looks beyond the valley to the sea, 

Across wide lands that once were bright with bloom 
Of field and garden, and where once arose 

White wreaths of smoke that curled o’er stately houses 
Of gentle women and of sturdy men. 


But, ah, those simple days are past and o’er. 

A thousand dwellings now, where once were ten, 

Crowd close about our doors; 

Many they shelter are of alien line, 

Who hold strange customs, and whose tongue is strange, 
Telling of lands that lie beyond the sea. 


) 


New times and change have brought us duties new; 
No longer may we keep our light apart 

In cloistered beauty, for around us rise 

Cries of a thousand needs, where once were ten. 


And so we lay upon our hearth to-night 
The fire of Christian love; of fellowship 
That tells of larger service; brotherhood 
Where each for all must labor, each with all. 


Stand close, then, ye who love, and claim 
The work that lies before you; light the fire, 
And, as its flames rise upward, read therein 
Your pledge to Him you worship, that the life 
You spend henceforth among your neighbors here 
Shall be the surety of your love to Him 
In this His church that stands upon the hill. 

First ParisH, DorcHESTER 

(Meetinc-HovsE Hit). 


Rev. Dr. Sunderland in Japan. 


BY C. W. W. 


When, some months since, the American 
Unitarian Association learned that Rev. 
J. T. Sunderland was about to revisit India, 
where, some twenty years ago, he spent a 
year of interesting and highly useful service 
as the representative of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association, it was glad 
to avail itself of his co-operation in certain 
missionary enterprises which it had for 
some time past been cherishing. The 
British Association followed suit, and Mr. 
Sunderland, who is accompanied by his 
daughter began a missionary journey around 
the world, which is sure to give our liberal 
fellowship a better knowledge of the oppor- 
tunities and duties which await it in India, 
Japan, China, Ceylon, the Philippines, and 
other Oriental countries. His visit cannot 
fail also to further those principles of re- 
ligion and life which are characteristic of 
Unitarian Christianity, and whose promul- 
gation, abroad as well as at home, is more 
and more seen to be the central purpose 
and employ of our denominational activi- 
ties. 

For five weeks or more Mr. Sunderland 
has been at work in Japan. We say ad- 
visedly ‘“‘at work’’; for no one who is ac- 
quainted with his ardent, restless, energetic 
nature can imagine him as taking much 
pleasure in any journey unless it were chiefly 
occupied with labors and services in the 
cause he loves, and to which he has devoted 
so many years of his life. As a leading 
advocate of foreign missionary endeavors 
on the part of Unitarians Mr. Sunderland’s 
mission, or rather his roving commission, 
is a particularly happy one. His profound 
sympathy with native aspirations and aims, 
his world-conception of religion, his freedom 
from sectarian limitations and ambitions, 
and his acquaintance with the results of 
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modern science, criticism, and scholarship 
will make his utterances both congenial 
and helpful to the religious communities 
he addresses. 

Under the influential and devoted guid- 
ance of the local representative of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association, Rev. Clay Mac- 
Cauley of Tokio, notwithstanding the 
unpropitious season of the year, Mr, Sun- 
derland’s lectures and addresses on the 
Billings Foundation of our Association have 
been many and well received. At Unity 
Hall, our Unitarian Mission in Tokio, he 
gave his first public address. The topic was 


“Tiberal Religion as a World Movement.” 
It was a survey of the religious conditions 


of the various nations of the civilized world, 
with especial reference to the growth of 
liberal and progressive ideas among them. 
At the Tokio Y. M. C. A. he spoke on “‘Im- 


mortality in the Light of Evolution”; at] 


the First High School, on “Abraham Lin- 
coln.’”’ He also gave lectures or made 
addresses, through an interpreter, at the 
Meiji, Waseda, and Women’s Universi- 
ties; preached at Dr. Ebina’s Japanese 
Independent Congregational Church, and 
at the Unitarian and Universalist Missions; 
made addresses at the meeting of the Japan 
Peace Society; visited a number of insti- 
tutions, asylums, and schools; attended 
public and private dinners and receptions; 
and had numerous interesting conversations 
with Japanese students and scholars. He 
also visited Kyoto and Nikko. 

For some two or three years past the 
Foreign Department of the American Uni- 
tarian Association has entertained the idea 
of organizing a Pilgrim World Congress 
of ‘Theists, which in various countries, 
Occidental as well as Oriental, should hold 
public conferences and bear testimony to 
the great central principle of Unitarian 
faith, as held by a majority of the civilized 
people of the earth,—the Unity and Father- 
hood of God, and its correlative truth, 
the unity and brotherhood of mankind. 
The idea has been taken up with much 
interest by the religious communities most 
nearly concerned, the Unitarian Christians, 
the Hindu Theists, the Reformed Jews, 
the Sikhs and Parsees, the Theistic Buddhists, 
the Theosophists, the Behaists and latterly, 
also, by the Mohammedans of Syria and 
India. All these bodies and others would 
be represented in the list of speakers and 
in turn entertain the Congress. The All- 
India Theistic Conference at its last meeting 
extended an earnest invitation to that 
country and promised co-operation. 

It is to further the interests of such a Con- 
gress that Mr. Sunderland’s journey has 
been in part undertaken. In Japan he has 
met with a remarkable response to this 
suggestion. The Mohammedan colony in 
Tokio, under the chairmanship of our friend 
Prof. Barakatullah, of the chair of Sanscrit 
at the Royal University, who will be pleas- 
antly remembered because of his partici- 
pation in the Boston Congress of Religious 
Liberals in 1907, gave a complimentary 
dinner to Mr. Sunderland. The latter was 
listened to with attention, his proposals 
seconded with enthusiasm and co opera- 
tion promised. The important association 
“Concordia’’ of Japan, which has branches, 
also, in other countries, invited Dr. Sunder- 
land to a recent meeting to consider the 
the matter. There were present Baron 
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Shibusawa, Gen. Hongo, Mr. J. Soyeda, 
Rear-Admirals Ishibashi and Yashiro, Mr. 
E. Asabuki, Prof. U. Hattori, Prof. Nakajima, 
President Naruse, Dr. Clay MacCauley, 
and others. At the conclusion of Dr. Sun- 
derland’s remarks Prof. T. Inouye predicted 
a great success for the Congress in Japan, 
and promised that the ‘“Concordia’”’. will 
seriously consider taking in hand the arrange- 
ments for such a meeting. The success of 
the Congress in Tokio would seem to be 
assured. 

Mr. Sunderland now visits Hong Kong, 
Shanghai, and the Philippines, and then 
proceeds to India, via Ceylon, returning home 
in March next. We shall await the report 
of his later activities with much interest. 


American Unitarian Association. 


MEETING OF BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
Tuesday, Oct. 14, 1913. 

Present: Messrs. Brown, Carr, Dole, Eliot, 
Fox, Howe, Hutchinson, Little, Long, Pierce, 
Richardson, Wiers, Williams, and Wilson, 
Mrs. Coolidge, Mrs. Dinsmoor, Mrs. Keyes, 
Mrs. Lombard. 

The records of the last meeting were read, 
and the treasurer presented the following 
statement for the month of September, 1913: 


RECEIPTS. 

Cash on hand Sept. 1, 1913.....--...---..++++ $0,281.02 
From" Dowations... 3 ~ <u, «5%. x ciee eee 148.60 
Income of invested funds............... 8,128.00 
Interest... ..<.00.ie diets merase cena oe eee 16.10 

Investment Church Building Loan Fund. 
Repaid on‘loans/ 229) be eee 120.00 
Church Building Loan Fund. Interest. . 202.50 


Reimbursement for advance on Unitarian 
Building account. .2..2.04 aves 1.53 
Bequest of Mrs. Emeline D. Whipple of 
Salem, Mass. Added to Reserve Fund. 
First Unitarian Church of Omaha, Neb. 
Un itrugt.:.02 22006 heiin Relies ne er ee 500.00 
Investments. Received for reinvestment, i 3B, 02 


100,00 


$41,179.77 
PAYMENTS. 

For missionary herd ee (societies, etc.). . , $4382 50 
Salaries and other missionary expenses. . 2,515.12 
Expenses of Unitarian Building........... 606.12 
Payments on account of sundry trust funds, 856.09 


Pittsfield Church Fund. On account of 
payment of bills for alterations and im- 
provements of Unity Church property. . 

Flood nai ig Relief Fund 


3,500.00 
passe gegen iets: ant tel 20,570.04 
* $41,179.77 

The Committee on Church Building Loan 
Fund reported through the treasurer the 


following loans, made since the last meeting 
of the board :— 


Virginia, Minn. contos.c.s1 cis anadh cctakiocteen $1,000.00 
Montclair; NJ... SoCs. eee oles Oe eee 2,500.00 
$3,500.00 » 


Upon recommendation of the Finance Com- 
mittee it was 


Voted, To authorize the treasurer to pay the premiums 
of insurance on the church property in Amherst, Mass., 
standing in the name of the Association. 


The Publication Committee reported the 
following votes, which were adopted :— 


Voted, To publish as tracts in the regular series “Good 
Men in Hell,” by Rev. F. S. C. Wicks, “He is Risen,” by 
Rev. A. I. Innes, and the address of Dr. Charles W. Eliot, 
delivered at the recent General Conference at Buffalo, if 
the latter can be obtained. 

Voted, To reprint Tract No. 240 when it shall have been 
edited by the secretary. 


The secretary reported on a meeting of the 
standing Committee on Publicity, at which 
he had outlined the methods now being fol- 


, 
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lowed by this department in carrying on the 
publicity work, and requested the comment 
and suggestion of members of the com- 
mittee with reference to future plans. 

A letter was read from Rev. E. Ethelred 
Brown regarding the latest developments 
at Montego Bay, B. W. L., followed by pro- 
longed discussion, after which it was 


Voted, To request the secretary to write Mr. Brown 
regarding the possibility of transferring his activities to 
Kingston, and report upon this project at the next meet- 
ing. 

Upon recommendation of the Committee 
on Schools and College Centres it was 


Voted, To approve the application of Mr. M. F. Seeger 
for a loan of two hundred dollars ($200) from the Elizabeth 
Lyman Bullard Fund. 

Voted, To appropriate from the unexpended balance in 
the Pacific States Budget and at the discretion of the field 
secretary for the Pacific Coast, $150 for the work at Santa 
Rosa, Cal., and $120 for the work at Santa Monica, Cal. 


In accordance with the notice given at 
the last meeting Mr. Brown-offered the fol- 
lowing amendment to the By-laws, which 
was adopted :— 


Voted, To insert in the Preamble to Article IV. of the By- 
Laws of the Board, after the words “‘on Social and Public 
Service” the words “on Library.” 

Voted, To insert as the 17th Section of Article IV. of the 
By-Laws of the Board the following: “The Committee 
on Library shall consider and report on all matters relating 
to the maintenance, use, and increase of the Library.’ 


In accordance with this vote the president 
appointed as this committee, Messrs. Eliot, 
Brown, Howe, Mrs. Keyes, and Mrs. Lom- 
bard. 

A letter from the society in Iowa City, sug- 
gesting that the Association organize a 
Mutual Insurance Company for the benefit 
of the churches was referred to the Finance 
Committee. 

The president announced the appointment 
of the following committees :— 

As the commission authorized by the vote 
of the annual meeting of the Association to 
examine and report on the status of the As- 
sociation, etc.: Hon. Leslie C. Cornish, 
Augusta, Me.; Miss Anna Bancroft, Hope- 
dale, Mass.; Rev. William M. Brundage, 
Brooklyn, N.Y.; Henry H. Fuller, Lancaster, 
Mass.; Henry B. Sawyer, Boston, Mass. 

As committees to compile and prepare 
a new Hymn and Service Book for Sunday- 
schools: on services, Rev. F. R. Griffin, 
Montreal; Rev. S. R. Maxwell, Greenfield; 
Mrs. C. B. Beatley, Boston; Prof. F. A. 
Christie, Meadville; Rev. E. M. Wilbur, 
Berkeley; on hymns, Rev. E. R. Shippen, 
Detroit; Rev. Minot Simons, Cleveland; 
Mrs. E. D. Starbuck, Arlington; Miss H. E. 
Johnson, Boston; Dr. C. H. Levermore, 
Cambridge; with the president and the two 
secretaries of the Department of Religious 
Education as an executive committee. 

Reports were made by various members 
who had attended the Conference at Buffalo. 

A resolution of good-will to the Mono- 
theists, drafted by Mr. Wendte, was read, 
and the board authorized the president to 
sign it on behalf of the American Unitarian 
Association. 

The president commented upon several 
bequests to the Association and related causes. 

The treasurer reported briefly upon his 
visits to Dayton, Ohio, and Pittsfield and 
Holyoke, Mass, 

The meeting adjourned at 3.55 P.M. 
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Department of Religious 
Education. 


REV. WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE, SECRETARY. 


Some Fundamental Principles of 
Sunday-school Work. 


BY REV. ARTHUR H. COAR. 


Mr. Dewey has told us that education is 
the fundamental method of social progress 
and reform. The same might be said of all 
religious progress. That also must ulti- 
mately depend upon religious education. The 
teaching function of the church is of pri- 
mary and vital importance. Now there is no 
period of life for which that function be- 
comes of such supreme significance as those 
plastic years we call childhood and youth. 
It is then that the religious habits and ideals 
are created and fashioned, upon which the 
structure of the coming years is to be built. 
This part of the church’s work has generally 
been turned over to the Sunday school, 
which makes that institution the one most 
important organization of her life. Meagre- 
ness and efficiency here mean inevitable loss 
everywhere. 

Too many of our churches have failed to 
realize the value of the Sunday school. 
Many of them spend ten times as much for 
music as they do for it. Many of them are 
quite indifferent to its welfare, so much so 
that Dr. Charles Eliot mentions this as one 
of our peculiar shortcomings. One of our 
real needs is the need of a strong and efficient 
Sunday school. 

What is its aim and upon what principles 
must it be founded? 

First, the Sunday school is a school. It 
is not a children’s church, it is not merely a 
place to spend an idle hour or to be amused, 
it is a school. And as a school its supreme 
object is to educate. All the various parts 
of its programme, such as its service of wor- 
ship, its lessons, are to be judged by their 
educational value. They are all of them the 
means to a higher end. The Sunday school 
is the church at study. 

In the next place it might be well to re- 
mind ourselves of the fact that the school is a 
school of religion. It is not a Bible school, 
though the Bible may be used as its prin- 
cipal or only text book. It is not a school for 
the teaching of geography, history, or natural 
science, though all these may have a place 
in its course of study. But all of them, to be 
at all justified, must be used in the service 
of something else. The .Sunday school ex- 
ists for religious education. Any fact or 
event in the Bible or outside of it justifies its 
use only as that fact or event is taught in the 
light of its divine significance or is fitted to 
develop the spiritual life of the child. 

If the school is thus an educational in- 
stitution, it should be conducted upon edu- 
cational principles. Religious education 
must obey those laws that lie at the founda- 
tion of all true education, without obedience 
to which any education can but remain in- 
efficient, if not actually harmful. 

Now, there are two great factors that de- 
termine the educational process: first, the 
child, and, secondly, the goal to be realized. 

First, there is the child to be educated. 
It is he who really lays down the law which 
every teacher must obey. It is he who at 
every stage determines what is wisest and 
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best. It is for him that the school exists. 
It is his reaction that is of vital significance. 
Therefore a knowledge of child life is abso- 
lutely essential in education. Every course 
of study must be based upon an intimate 
acquaintance with the spiritual needs of child- 
hood. It must be fitted to the child and not 
the child to it. Every lesson must have its 
point of contact with the life it tries to reach, 
because its educational value lies in its pos- 
sibility of being assimilated. No teacher is 
really fitted for her task unless she is sym- 
pathetically interested in the ways and prob- 
lems of her children. She may indeed need 
a knowledge of the lesson, but that is second- 
ary. She must have insight into these deep 
places of the lives before her, must be able to 
look at life through their eyes, be able to 
enter into their joys and sorrows, and know 
the conditions under which these lives are 
growing up into maturity. Much of our 
effort is wasted, if not worse, because we 
fail to approach childhood as learners with 
the understanding heart. We are apt to 
treat them as men or women of smaller 
stature, with the needs and problems of 
adult life. We try to cut down the religion 
of the adult to fit their size. We write down 
our text-books to their level. We perplex 
them with intellectual problems that have 
no place in their life. The religion of the 
child is not only different in quantity, but 
also in kind from that of the adult. Its 
expression varies from that in older life. 
Its problems are different. ‘The methods of 
training must be different. If we realized 
this a little more deeply, we would not scorn 
so much the crudities of childish faith. We 
would not condemn such agencies as the 
fable and the fairy-tale, and we would not 
shrink from the miracle and wonder stories. 

The religion of the child is concrete and 
self-centred. It revels in the marvellous and 
the strange. It expresses itself in forms and 
ceremonies. Truth can be assimilated most 
readily in the form of legend and story. 
And it is only as we keep in close and vital 
touch with this kind of religious expression 
that we can be of any real assistance in the 
development of the religious life. Some one 
has criticised Unitarianism as a religion only 
for the matured soul, and its method of edu- 
cation as suited only to adult life. I do not 
believe this to be true. The spiritual truths 
at the foundation of our gospel are suited to 
the young as well as the adult life; but I do 
think that our method of statement has too 
often been above the needs and the interests 
of youth. 

The second factor in religious education 
is the question of its goal. For what are we 
educating our children? There are many who 
look upon the Sunday school as the feeder 
for the church. They try to make Uni- 
tarians, Episcopalians, or Catholics of their 
children. 

There are others who want them to ac- 
quire a knowledge of the Bible or other relig- 
ious subjects. Such, however, to me does 
not seem to be the true aim of the Sunday 
school. 

What is the aim of so-called secular edu- 
cation? It is not knowledge, nor power and 
efficiency. The purpose of education is to 
help the child to fill his proper place in life. 
It is sogial adjustment. The aim of all 
religious education is to assist the child in 
its adjustment to a divine universe. It is ed- 
ucation itself finding its complete expression. 
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We are children of God. Weare members 
of one great brotherhood. We are servants 
of the law of Truth and Justice and Good- 
will. We are here to grow into the very 
likeness of the God in Truth and Love. Now 
it seems to me that the true end of all relig- 
ious education is to stimulate and develop 
these higher reaches of our nature. It is 
to awaken the child to a sense of the real- 
ity of these things. It is to put him into 
possession of the spiritual inheritances of the 
past. It is to feed the divine hunger of his 
soul. It is to build up in him the divine 
life of Freedom, Truth, Justice, and Good- 
will. 

The application of these principles must, 
of course, be left to each individual school. 
But I should, in closing, like to make the fol- 
lowing suggestions as to methods of realiza- 
tion. 

First, we must have the graded school. 
That means the school graded as to scholars, 
lessons, and teachers. The pupils must be 
grouped in: accordance with fundamental 
physical, biological, and mental characteris- 
tics and needs. Lessons must be graded to 
be adapted to meet those various needs and 
interests. ‘Teachers must be graded in ac- 
cordance with their ability to minister to the 
various needs of the growing life. 

Then we must have trained teachers. 
The time has gone when we can _intrust 
children to those who do not know or do not 
care. Perhaps we shall have to pay our 
teachers a salary. If not that, every school 
should have a normal class where the founda- 
tion truths of pedagogy and psychology can 
be taught and mastered. Great praise is due 
to the loyalty of our teachers, but we should 
also see it to that this loyalty is interested 
and efficient. 

Neighboring Sunday schools should com- 
bine in holding teachers’ training courses, 
where teachers under competent leadership 
could acquire some of the necessary knowl- 
edge as to child nature and pedagogic 
methods. I believe a great step would be 
taken in advance if a group of such schools 
could plan to meet weekly or bi-weekly for a 
definite course of study. I should also favor 
the payment of all travelling expenses of 
teachers out of the treasury of church or 
school. We have our Tuckerman School, 
but many cannot go to it. What we ought 
to do is to bring the Tuckerman School to 
the people who need it and cannot avail 
themselves of the opportunities it offers. 

Perhaps the most important practical 
suggestion is that which looks towards in- 
creasing the co-operation between parent and 
school. Our schools are suffering to-day 
because of the apathy of the home and the 
indifference of the church. We must get a 
closer articulation of Sunday school with 
the work of the church. Through definite 
appropriations on the part of the church, 
through public installation of its officers and 
teachers, through the establishment of adult 
classes through conferences with parents, 
the importance of the school must be driven 
home to the minds and consciences of our 
people. 

But above everything else must the workers 
themselves have faith in the importance of 
the school in the life of the church. They 
must come to see that the church which has 
no children in it is doomed. ‘They must 
recognize the fact that the church which does 
not minister efficiently to the life of its young 
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people will fail to exert its strongest influence 
in the days that are to come. The primary 
duty of the church is that of Religious Edu- 
cation. 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


A special meeting of the Society for Prop- 
agating the Gospel among the Indians and 
Cthers in North America will be held in 
Boston on Friday, November 7, at 3.30 P.M., 
at 25 Beacon Street. 


The Unitarian Ministers’ Monday Club 
will meet at 25 Beacon Street, on November 
io, at 1m AM. Rev. C. A. Henderson will 
preside. Rev. Edward F. Hayward of Marl- 
boro will give a paper on ‘‘ Ministerial Cour- 
tesy.’’ Discussion open to all. 


The Post-office Mission Workers of the 
Middle States and Canada meet for Con- 
ference at 2 P.M. on Monday, November 1o, 
in the Sunday-school room of the Church 
of the Messiah, 34th Street and Park Avenue, 
New York. All who are interested in the 
distribution of Unitarian literature are 
cordially invited to this meeting which 
comes just before the Alliance meeting of 
the Middle States Conference. 


The weekly organ recitals, given in King’s 
Chapel during the winter season, will begin 
Saturday noon. Mr. Malcolm Lang will 
play. The speakers at the daily services 
next week will be as follows: November 10, 
Rev. M. B. Townsend, Nashua, N.H.; No- 
vember 11, Rev. J. F. Meyer, Natick; No- 
vember. 12, Rev. A. M. Rihbany, Boston; 
November 13, Rev. E. D. Johnson, Salem; 
November 14, Rev. L. B. MacDonald, Con- 
cord. ‘The new Sunday evening services in 
King’s Chapel began last Sunday. They will 
continue at 7.30 each Sunday night during 
the winter. 


The twenty-ninth annual meeting of the 
Unitarian Conference of the Middle States 
and Canada will be held with the Church 
of the Messiah, New York City, November 
10, 11, and 12. The Alliance meeting Mon- 
day afternoon will be addressed by Rey. 
Merle St. C. Wright and Rev. W. R. Hunt 
of New Jersey. ‘The conference sermon will 
be preached in the evening by Rev. W. L. 
Sullivan. On Tuesday Prof. G. A. Coe 
and Prof. E. D. Starbuck will speak on 
“Religious Education.” At the evening 
platform meeting Prof. R. J. Hutcheon, Rev. 
J. H. Applebee, and Rev. E. A. Rumball 
will speak on ‘‘The Message of the Church 
to the Age.’’ Wednesday morning, “The 
Relation of the Church to Social Problems” 
will be discussed by Mr. Alexander Johnson 
and Rev. Edwin H. Reeman. In the after- 
noon Mr. James O. Fagan will speak on 
“The Church as a School for Character,”’ 
and Rev. A. R. Hussey on “‘The New Con- 
science.” 

Meetings. 

Women’s MINISTERIAL CONFERENCE.—An 
interesting meeting was held on Monday 
afternoon in one of the hospitable and 
pleasant rooms at the Unitarian headquarters 
in Boston. There was a good attendance, 
and three different denominations were rep- 


‘| sented to serve again as president. 
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resented: Universalist, Unitarian, and Meth- 
odist. Officers were elected for the ensuing 
year, and, much to. the gratification of the 
Conference, Rev. Florence K. Crooker con- 
Plans of 
work were formulated, and an earnest and 
helpful discussion followed. 


Soca, SERVICE Councn, oF UNITARIAN 
WomeEn.—The eighth public meeting was 
held in the vestry of Arlington Street Church, 
Monday, Oct. 20, 1913. Mrs. George H. 
Root, the president, was in the chair. Mrs. 
Lord, reporting for the Committee on 
Colored Work, said that Rev. Pitt Dillingham 
had consented to act as advisory member; 
also that the Church of the Messiah would 
hold a Fair Dec. 3, 1913, at Parker Memorial, 
commencing at 3 p.m. Mrs. Tolman, re- 
porting for the Committee on the South 
End Industrial School, stated that the Old 
Norfolk House has been bought for a new 
home. Mr. Malgeri and Miss Ingalls from 
the North End Union spoke enthusiastically 
of the work done there for the Italians. 

Mrs. Alice Higgins Lothrop, formerly 
executive secretary of the Associated Char- 
ities, then spoke on ‘‘The Search for our 
Neighbor by Church and Social Worker 
in the Modern City.’’ Mrs. Lothrop began 
by speaking of Saint Francis of Assisi and 
John Bright, the Quaker, as notable types 
of social workers, which showed that the 
church is not alone the guardian of human- 
ity. Co-operation between the church and 
community worker is desirable, as the 
churches are often accused of proselyting. 
Mrs. Lothrop touched vividly on her own 
varied experiences, beginning as a church 
worker and ending at present as a volunteer 
community worker. Phillips Brooks was 
quoted as saying that no ‘ organization 
worth anything hinders spontaneity in 
service to others. Christianity is not on a 
church basis. Mrs. Lothrop recommended 
a sermon of Phillips Brooks, ‘Christian 
Charity,’’ and a book by Mary Richmond, 
“Our Good Neighbor.’”’ We need to work 
with people unlike ourselves; for how well 
do we now know our Italian, our Jewish, 
our colored brothers? As Americans we 
inherit a free country; as Unitarians we 
inherit a free religion; as both Americans 
and Unitarians a heavy responsibility is 
ours to the foreigner within our borders. 
We must have first-hand knowledge of them 
before we can teach them to become good 
citizens. “It is the duty of each church 
member to go out into the community and, 
by revealing God to some lonely soul, help 
make our republic spiritual.’”? In spite of 
the very stormy day there was a large 
and interested audience, the roll-call show- 
ing eighty-five present, including accredited 
delegates from thirty-six parishes. 


THE New HAMPSHIRE UNITARIAN Asso- 
CIATION.—The annual meeting was held in 
Nashua, October 21 and 22, preceded by a 
meeting of the New Hampshire ministers, 
under the Downing trust, at which Rev. 
William I. Lawrance was present. There 
was a full and frank discussion of the summer 
meeting and Sunday School Institute work, 
and it was finally voted to recommend to 
the conference the advisability of holding 
the next summer institute at Proctor Acad- 
emy, the meeting at the Weirs having been 
found to be impractical. After a helpful 
and inspiring discussion of the Unitarian 
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gospel from a religious aspect, participated 
in by Mr. Lawrance and the members of the 
Association, the session adjourned to meet 
at 7.30 o'clock to listen to a sermon by Rev. 
A. M. Rihbany, on “The Old and New Cove- 
nant, or the Covenant of the Blood and the 
Covenant of the Spirit.” The minister of 
the Nashua church was assisted in the ser- 
vice by Rev. C. Emile Aimar, Walpole, and 
Rev. Robert W. Savage, Charlestown. 

The devotional service on Wednesday 
morning was led by the Rev. F. A. Powell, 
Manchester. The president of the associa- 
tion, Hon. Clarence EK. Carr, who has served 
the conference long and faithfully, was un- 
able to be present; and the general secretary, 
Rey. H. C. McDougall, served as temporary 
chairman. ‘The treasurer announced the re- 
ceipt of an unrestricted legacy of $100 from 
the estate of Mr. Harry L. Wentworth of 
Moultonboro, and it was voted to accept the 
gift with thanks to the family of Mr. Went- 
worth, and to regard this gift as a permanent 
fund, the interest to be used for work in 
New Hampshire. Rev. H. Sumner Mitchell, 
Keene, then read a paper upon the subject, 
“The Problem of the Child,’ and Rev. 
Messrs. Lawrance, Savage, and Ives partici- 
pated in the discussion. Mr. F. T. Clayton, 
the head-master of Proctor Academy, fol- 
lowed this interesting and profitable dis- 
cussion with a paper on the subject, ‘‘The 
New Educational Field of Work at Proctor 
Academy,” which was a fitting answer to 
the earnest call of the previous speakers for 
a more intelligent conservation of child-life 
in its physical, mental, and spiritual aspects. 

Following a bountiful collation provided 
by the Nashua parish, the conference reas- 
sembled to listen to the report of its commit- 
tees. The report from the ministers’ meet- 
ing was adopted by the conference, and it 
was voted to hold the next Summer Institute 
at Proctor Academy, and the following-named 
gentlemen constitute the committee of ar- 
rangements: Master F. T. Clayton, Andover; 
and Rev. Messrs. Townsend, Nashua; Pow- 
ell, Manchester; Mitchell, Keene; Thompson 
Laconia; and McDougall, Franklin. Reso- 
lutions were adopted favoring temperance 
and the abolition of the saloon, a deeper 
sense of brotherhood between capital and 
labor, an appreciation of the hospitality and 
generous entertainment of the Nashua parish, 
and a warm and hearty approval of the long 
and generous services unstintingly rendered 
to the conference by its retiring president, 
Hon. C. E. Carr of Andover. 

The following list of officers was then 
elected: president, Judge Frank C. Living- 
ston, Manchester; vice-president, Hon. 
James O. Lyford, Concord; general secre- 
tary, Rey. H. C. McDougall, Franklin; re- 
cording secretary, Rev. H. Sumner Mitchell, 
Keene; treasurer, Dr. John W. Staples, 
Franklin. ; 

The keynote of Hon. James O. Lyford’s 
address, ‘“‘What a Man wants of his Church,”’ 
may be summed up in a single pertinent 
question upon which the speaker laid great 
emphasis: ‘‘What is the layman willing to 
do for his church, not alone in money value, 
but how much of himself is he willing to give 
to his church?” ‘‘The Field as it Looks to 
One Beginning,’ is indeed a consecrated 
place to Rev. John H. Wilson, Wilton, and 
his sweet temper, self-abandonment, and 
optimism inspired his hearers and sent the 
people home glad to be renewed in the faith 
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and to have their attention called afresh to 
the ministry of religion as the most sacred 
and satisfying of all professions. H. Sumner 
Mitchell, Secretary. 


Churches. 


BELMONT, Mass.—Congregational Society, 
Rev. George H. Reed: This year is the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the organiza- 
tion of the Belmont Branch Alliance. A 
special programme for the winter includes, 
besides sewing meetings, an address by 
Miss Bancroft, papers by Mrs. George H. 
Root, Mrs. Powhatan Bagnall, Rev. Basil 
King, Madam Henrietta Goldstein, Mrs. 
Henry C. Parker, and the minister of the 
church. A silver shower is planned for 
January 7, at which contributions of money 
for the proposed parish house are expected. 
The first formal meeting was held Mon- 
day, October 27. It was a most enjoyable 
and impressive occasion. Miss Bancroft 
gave a comprehensive paper on what the 
National Alliance has accomplished during 
the lifetime of this local branch. It was 
a happy thought of Miss Bancroft’s to look 
up in the report of 1891 the first report 
of the infant organization twenty-three 
years ago, when Mrs. Hilary Bygrave was 
president and Miss Sarah Wellington secre- 
tary. ‘Tribute was paid these two women 
for their efficient service. In the minds 
of the older members must have been the 
memory of Miss Maria Livermore through 
whose influence the branch was formed 
and who was back of every activity with her 
interest, her money, and personal devotion. 
In closing her paper, Miss Bancroft congrat- 
ulated the branch and spurred all on to 
increased interest and loyalty to the cause. 
Mrs. Chandler Robbins then gave a résumé 
of the work done under each president; 
then asked all to stay for an informal re- 
ception, at which every president of the 
branch was present. After the meeting 
broke up, congratulations were informally 
offered Mrs. Robbins for the very efficient 
way in which she had conducted the work 
for two years and for the general good feel- 
ing she had aroused among members. Re- 
ceiving with her were Miss Bancroft and the 
past presidents, Mrs. Bygrave, Mrs. Cate, 
Miss Blanchard, and Mrs. Arthur Robbins. 
Friends from the neighboring Alliance at 
Waverley were present, including all the 
presidents of that organization. Members 
were happy to see, also, Mrs. George L. Mason 
of Green Harbor. 


JACKSONVILLE, Fra—The First Unitarian 
Church, Rev. Samuel B. Nobbs: This 
society has lost one of its most prominent 
and loyal members, and the city of Jack- 
sonville one of its most useful citizens, in 
the death of Mr. Bingham H. Chadwick. 
Mr. Chadwick was born in Rockport, Ohio, 
in 1848, and was for many years organist 
at the First Unitarian Church in Cleveland, 
Ohio. He came to Jacksonville, Fla., in 
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Mrs. Staples’s long life links with the older Unitarian- 
ism. Her maternal grandfather, Ralph Eddowes, was 
a friend and pupil of Joseph Priestley in England, and 
coming to this country in 1794 took a large and active 
share in the founding of the church in Philadelphia. On 
her father’s side she belonged to a family prominent in 
the early history of Pennsylvania, descended from Edward 
Shippen of Boston, who became a Quaker and settled in 
Philadelphia. She was a cousin of Rev. Rush R. Shippen 
of honored memory. Mrs. Staples was married at Mead- 
ville, Pa., in 1854 and shared her husband’s pastorates in 
St. Louis, Milwaukee, Chicago, Providence, and Lexing- 
ton. In early life through many changes and hardships 
she eagerly sought all possible means of education and 
later taught school with her sisters in Meadville and in 
the families of Edgar Huidekoper and James Freeman 
Clarke. Conscientiousness was her passion, and she in- 
herited a Puritanism of temper that was softened by old- 
fashioned courtesies and eager service. She loved simplicity 
and straightforwardness of life and was indignant only 
at hypocrisy and pretence. She will be remembered with 
affection and admiration by those who knew her at her 
best and in the serenity of her later years. One sister 
of the family of five is still living —Mrs. Clinton Cullum 
of Meadville. Five grandchildren, among whom is another 
Priscilla, have grown around her. The ‘funeral services 
were held in Lexington on Wednesday, the sth, and the 
burial took place by the side of her husband at Mendon, 
Mass., Rev. John M. Wilson of Lexington officiating. 
MA ats) 


THWAITES—Dr. Reuben Gold Thwaites died Oct. 22, 
1913, at the City Hospital, Madison, Wis. 


Dr. Thwaites had been secretary of the Wisconsin His- 
torical Society for twenty-five years and superintendent 
of the new University Library building since its erection 
ten years ago. His work in the field of American History 
has made his name a familiar one throughout this country, 
and makes him a peer of Parkman, Fiske, Rhodes, and 
Turner. He edited the monumental series of “Jesuit 
Relations” and every volume of the Wisconsin Historical 
Societies Reports and collections for the past quarter of 
a century. Among his books are Lives of Father Mar- 
quette and Daniel Boone, “A History of the Thirteen 
Colonies,’’ School History of the United States, “Down 
Historic Waterways,” etc. 

He has been a member of this church for many years 
and acted as chairman of the building committee at the 
time the parish house was erected and the improvements 
and changes made upon the church. 

A thorough gentleman in every way, well informed, 
tactful, courteous, warm in his friendships and of honor 
unspotted. Frank A. Giomore, 


DR. BATES’ SANATORIUM 


Established in 1893. For treatment of nervous 
Illustrated booklet on request. 


Dr. W. Lincotn Bates, Supt., 
Jamestown, R.I. 


EDWARD A. ANDREWS 
REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE 
Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 
Property near the College a Specialty. 


ORGANIST of twenty years’ experience, who is also a 

graduate of the Tuckerman School, and engaged in 
social work during the week, is at present at liberty to take 
a new organ position. Would prefer one in a Unitarian 
church, and where the duties of organist could be combined 
with charge of the music in the Sunday-school, and other 
Sunday-school work. Is experienced in organizing and con- 
ducting young people’s chorus choirs and choral societies. 
Best of references both as a musician and a social worker. 
Address, ORGANIST, care of the Tuckerman School, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


TTENDANT NURSE. A position is wanted by 
an American to care for an elderly or invalid lady, or 
as mother’s helper. Best testimonials given from previous 


Deaths. 


PRISCILLA SHIPPEN STAPLES. 


Mrs. Priscilla Shippen Staples, wife of the late Rev. 
Carlton A. Staples of Lexington, Mass., passed gently 
away from her home in Lexington, last Saturday, 
November 1. She was born in Philadelphia Nov. 20. 
1819, and was therefore nearly ninety-four years of age. 


charges. Address “B,” office of Christian Register. 
Your attention 


is called to ee BONNYVIEW’”’ 


as a high-class resort for rest, relaxation, and recuperation. 
Healthful and homelike. P.O. Arlington, Mass. Tele- 
phone, Arlington 28. 


MISS MARGARET A, M. OEBERST, 
Pianist and Teacher of Music. 

Miss Oeberst is prepared to play at musicales and will 
submit programmes upon request. For terms and particu- 
a communications may be sent to 25 Beacon Street, 

oston. 
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1885, and became one of the leading mer- 
chants of the city, holding, among other 
important offices, that of governor of the 
Board of Trade of the city. He died Octo- 
ber 26, and the funeral services were held 
in the Unitarian church on October 29. 


REVERE, Mass.—First Unitarian Society, 
Rey. Mary L. Leggett: The Alliance Branch 
will hold its Annual Fair, in the church 
vestry, November 19, 20, and 21. Con- 
tributions of articles, for sale will be grate- 
fully acknowledged, and may be sent to 
the president, Mrs. Frances J. Tufts, 66 
Proctor Avenue, Revere, Mass. This is 
the historic church of Joseph Tuckerman, 
Horatio Alger, and other devoted pastors; 
and the women of Unity Circle are working 
earnestly to renew the vigor and usefulness 
of their old church. The assistance of the 
National Alliance branches has been of great 
encouragement. Alliance members are cord- 
ially invited to visit this old meeting-house 
at Fair time. ‘The church is directly reached 
from the subway station at Scollay Square, 
by a Revere Beach car, via Beach Street, 
leaving the car at corner of Beach and 
Payson Streets. 


Wa.roLte, Mass.—First Parish Church 
(Unitarian), Rev. H. D. Stevens: Three re- 
cent events here seem worthy of notice. ‘The 
first came in the afternoon of September 
13, in the vestry,—an informal reception 
tendered to Mrs. Anna M. Leach, in honor 
of her eightieth birthday, arranged by 
members of the Alliance and Lend-a-Hand 
Club. Nearly two hundred friends em- 
braced this opportunity of paying their 
tribute of respect and affection to this 
little lady so dearly beloved by all who know 
her. She received her friends in a bower 
of beautiful late summer flowers, among 
which was a bouquet of eighty dainty lav- 
ender asters. The afternoon was a most 
enjoyable one, the guests writing their 
names in a birthday book, a gift from the 
Lend-a-Hand Club. One unusually pleasing 
feature was the presentation to Mrs. Leach 
of a gold Alliance pin, by the president, 
Mrs. Emily F. Lewis. Rev. A. L. Mc- 
Kenzie of the Congregational church was 
present and made fitting remarks, followed 
by the minister, Rev. Mr. Stevens. He 
spoke of her long life of useful service, 
always interested in church, Sunday-school, 
and Alliance work and still teaching a Sun- 
day-school class. He thought the sentence 
in Proverbs xxxi. 26, fitly described her 
character,—‘She openeth her mouth in 
wisdom, and in her tongue is the law of 
kindness.” A musical programme was ren- 
dered, a short poem read, and refreshments 
were served, all making an occasion long 
to be remembered—On Sunday noon, 
September 28, the Sunday-school held a 
“Rally’’ service, the first one ever held 
here. The exercises were varied, including 
an address by the superintendent of schools, 
F. W. Kingman, a sketch of Robert Raikes 
by one of the teachers, calling of names on 
the cradle-roll, verses of Scripture, pres- 
entation of three gifts to pupils showing 
the best record for attendance for the year, 
a singing procession with prize class banner 
carried at the head, etc. The Rally 
was considered a good thing to hold each 
year.—On Wednesday afternoon and even- 
ing, October 8, the annual ‘‘Harvest Fair’ 
of the parish was held. The tables and 
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booths were artistically decorated and were 
well patronized by the public. In the even- 
ing was given an entertainment entitled 
“Songs of Ye Olden Times,’ in which 
a large number of Walpole’s best singers 
took part, much to the pleasure of the large 
audience present. Much credit was due 
for the musical presentation to Miss Fanny 
R. Hartshorn, organist of the church. The 
net proceeds of the Fair were $200. 


Wa.tHaM, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. 
Joseph P. MacCarthy, Ph.D.: This church 
opened for the new year’s work on the first 
Sunday in September. During the summer 
and early autumn the improvements which 
began last winter were completed. ‘These 
include the rebuilding of the organ, new 
electric lighting, new cloak rooms, and 
important changes in the chapel, including 
a stage, all at an expenditure of about 
$5,000. These improvements are all paid 
for, and recently it was voted to install a 
new steam-heating plant for the chapel. 
The Sunday-school, Unity Club, and Alli- 
ance have all commenced aggressive work 
ina good spirit. The women of the Alliance 
assisted the Sudbury Church on October 13, 
with a candy table at the annual dinner. 
The sales amounted to $45. On October 
15 the Laymen’s League held a harvest 
festival supper which, despite the storm, 
was a sigtial success. It was, in part, to 
dedicate the improvements. For outside 
speakers the people heard Nathan Haskell 
Dole and Rev. Lewis Wilson. On October 
22 this parish entertained the South Middle- 
sex Conference. There were nearly two 
hundred delegates. The principal speakers 
were Rev. E. A. Cummings, Dr. C. W. 
Wendte, Dr. O. P. Gifford, and Dr. Charles 
F. Dole. On October 26 the parish made 
its offering for the Waltham hospital. ‘The 
collection was about $375, but this includes 
Mr. A. T. Lyman’s annual support of a 
free bed. ‘The minister is giving a series 
of sermons on “Modern Answers to Great 
Bible Questions.” The October topics 
were as follows: “‘Who hath Despised 
the Day of Small Things?” (The Mosquito 
v. the Panama Canal); ‘‘How can I do this 
Great Wickedness?” (‘‘Joseph and His 
Brethren”); “‘What is Your Life?” (Chur- 
chill’s book, “The Inside of the Cup”); 
“Tf a Man die, shall he live again?” (Sir 
Oliver Lodge’s Answer). 


WATERBURY, CoNN.—AIl Souls’ Church, 
Rev. E. L. Staples: The treasurer’s report 
for September last showed all bills against 
the church paid or provided for and a balance 
in the treasury. This marks an improve- 
ment in the financial condition of the church 
which, a few years since, was confronted with 
a considerable debt at the beginning of the 
present pastorate. The work of the year 
is begun harmoniously with enthusiasm, 
which is an assurance of another successful 
period. The trustees of the church are send- 
ing out a circular letter, appealing to the 
people not affiliated with other churches and 
to the members of the church, asking for co- 
operation in maintaining the good financial 
condition and regular attendance at the Sun- 
day morning services. Since the last report 
from the church seven members have been 
received and five children christened. One 
great need of the church at present is three 
hundred dollars for an organ to be used in 
public worship, since for this small sum a 
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second-hand instrument adequate to the 
needs can be purchased. The Women’s 
Aid Society, which renders valuable aid to 
the church, has arranged a course of five en- 
tertainments of a high order for the ensuing 
season, and a fortnightly study class is main- 
tained. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American 
Unitarian Association :— 
Already acknowledged |. .oij.: nce u. ae cee swien $2,059.77 
Oct. 2. Society in Petersham, Mass.......... 04.34 


4. North Society, Salem, Mass. (second 
annual instalment of bequest of Mrs. 


Emeline D. Whipple) 50.00 
“15. E. H. Nixon, Walla Walla, Wash 2.50 
«20. Miss Meta Hillje, Alvin, Tex... . 7 5.00 
‘© 24. Society in Sterling, Mass............. 25.00 
‘« 25. Miss Sara R. Howe, Cambridge, Mass.. 15.00 
«25. Mrs. Lovisa E. Hawley, Cortland, N.Y. 50.00 
gyi Associate'members.) 3.0 a). an. cule 21.59 


ESPECIALLY CONTRIBUTED FOR THE DEPARTMENT OF 
_ RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 
Oct. 20. Warwick, Mass., Branch Women’s Al- 


hance eae A chee ee 1.00 

RECEIVED THROUGH THE UNITARIAN SUNDAY SCHOOL 

5 mal SOCIETY. 
Oct. 22. Society in New Bedford, Mass...:.... 25.00 
“« “24. Frederic H. Hedge, Brookline, Mass... 10,00 
THE DAYTON, OHIO, CHURCH BUILDING. 

Oct. 7. Society in Springfield, Mass......... 500.00 
$2,859.20 


HENRY M. Wiuuiams, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


For a Fair. 


The little society of the Church of the 
Messiah of progressive colored people which 
holds its services in Theodore Parker Mem- 
orial, Appleton and Berkeley Streets, Rev. 
Powhatan Bagnall, minister, will hold a Fair 
Wednesday, December 3, from 3 P.M. to 
Ir P.M. Any articles will be thankfully 
received. Please send to the minister, 
23 Montrose Street, Roxbury, Mass. 


The Tuckerman School. 


Mrs. Spencer introduced her closing 
lecture last Thursday by giving a list of 
names of books for further study and refer- 
ence. This list included Dr. Warner’s 
“American Charities,” which Mrs. Spencer 
termed a classic, the revised version being 
particularly recommended. Other sugges- 
tions were: Dr. Edward T. Devine’s ‘‘ Misery 
and its Causes’’; ‘‘Our Social Control,” 
by Prof. Edward A. Ross; “Sin and Society,” 
by Dr. C. R. Henderson; ‘ Democratic 
England,” by Hon. Percy Alden; and ‘Social 
Insurance in Germany,” by W. Hurbutt 
Dawson. Those unable to be present and 
desiring to continue reading and study will 
be glad of this guidance. 

To show how wide-spread is the effort 
along social lines, Mrs. Spencer distributed 
printed slips showing a classification of 
various kinds of effort. To show further 
how general is the trend of thought and actiy- 
ity in this direction, one has only to write 
down the names of persons he knows who 
are engaged in some form of social work. 
The lecture which followed was full of 
inspiration and encouragement, both for 
the skilled and highly trained expert and 
for the volunteer. Both are needed, the 
general practitioner in social therapeutics 
with balanced judgment and experience 
in life and the specialist. 

The two succeeding Thursdays which 
were originally to include Mrs. Spencer’s 
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course will be given to study and discussion 
of special topics suggested by the lectures. 
The Tuesday morning devotional ser- 
vices will be led, on November 4, by Rev. 
C W. Drummond; November 18, Rev. E. A. 


Horton; November 25, Rev. B. F. Mc- 
Daniel. These services are open to the 
public. 


Memorial Services. 


A beautiful and impressive memorial 
service was held in the little church at 
Shelter Neck, N.C., arranged by Mrs. 
Peterson, in remembrance of Mrs. Emily 
A. Fifield, whose memorial tablet was placed, 
and of Miss Ellen H. Crehore, the devoted 
friend and teacher, who is also to have a 
tablet in the church. There was special 
music, with several addresses, and a large 


First Unitarian Missionary Conference 
TUESDAY AND WEDNESDAY 
NOVEMBER 11 AND 12, 1913 


In Channing Hall, 25 Beacon St., Boston 


FIRST DAY, TUESDAY, NOV. 11, 1913 
Morning Session at 9.45 O’clock 
Presiding, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., President 
of the American Unitarian Association 
CHRISTIANITY A MISSIONARY RELIGION 
to.0o. Address, “Missions and the Planting of Christian- 
ity.” Prof. Kirsopp Lake, D.D. (St. Andrews), 
Professor Early Christian Literature and New 
Testament Exegesis in the University of Leiden. 


to.45. Address, “The Mission of Christianity to the 
World,” Prof. Francis G. Peabody, D.D. | 
11.45. Address, “History and Present Expansion of 


Protestant Missions.” Rev. Dr. CorneLius H. 
Parton, American Board of Foreign Missions. 


Afternoon Session at Two O’clock 
Presiding, Rev. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., of Boston 
PROBLEMS IN CHRISTIAN MIssIonaRY Work 
2.00. Address, ‘‘ Influence on Missions of a Better Knowl- 

edge and Appreciation of Other Peoples and Re- 
ligions, in Conjunction with the Recent Rise of 
Oriental Nations in Racial, National, and Religious 
Self-consciousness.” Prof. M. ANEsAKI, Ph.D., 
University of Tokio; Lecturer, 1913-1914, Japan- 
ese Foundation, Harvard University. 
2.30. Address, ‘‘ Effects of the Study of the Natural Sci- 
ences and of Historical and Biblical Criticism on 
Christian Beliefsand Missionary Teaching.” Rev. 
Lee S. McCottester, D.D., Dean, Crane Theo- 
logical School, Tufts College, Massachusetts. 
3-00. Discussion. 5 f 
3-30. Address, “The Right Attitude of the Christian 
Missionary towards Other Forms of World- 
faith.” Wutram H. P. Faunce, LL.D.. of 
Providence, President of Brown University. 
4.00. Discussion. 
SECOND DAY, WEDNESDAY, NOV. 12, 1913 
Morning Session at 9.45 O’clock 
Presiding, Rev. Julian C. Jaynes of Newton 
UNITARIAN CHRISTIANITY AND Missions 
Address, “‘Why must Unitarians now change their 
Attitude towards Foreign Missionary Work?” 
Rev. Cuarues F, Doe, D.D., of Boston. 
Discussion. a 
Addresses on the “ Present Opportunities and Obli- 
gations of Unitarians in Foreign Lands.” 


10.00. 


10.30. 
11,00, 


1. “The Unitarian Mission in Japan.” Rev. 
William I. Lawrance of Boston. 
2. ‘The Universalist Mission in Japan.” <A. W. 
Peirce, Principal Dean Academy. 
11.30. 3. “Unitarian Work in Italy.” Rev. Louis C. 


CornisH of Hingham. 
Discussion by Revs. Grorcre D. Latimer and A. 
M, Knapp, Mrs. CHarLes G. Ames, and others. 


Afternoon Session at Two O’clock 


Presiding, Rev. Lewis G. Wilson of Boston, Secre- 
tary of the American Unitarian Association 


2.00. 1. “The International Congress of Free Christians 
and Other Religious Liberals.’’ Rev. 
Copetanp Bowre of London, Secretary of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association. 

. Discussion. - 

2. “Unitarian Opportunities for Service in India 
China, Bulgaria, Syria, and Other Countries,” 
“ A Pilgrim Congress of Theists.’”? Rev. CHARLES 
W. Wenopte, D.D., Secretary, Foreign Rela- 
tions, American Unitarian Association. 

. Discussion, led by Rev. A. M. Rrapany of Boston. 

Address, “ The Best Methods of arousing the Interest 
and assuring the Co-operation of the Unitarian 
Fellowship in the Foreign Work of their Denomi- 
nation.” Rev. Toomas Van Ness of Brookline. 
Discussion. 
The Public is Inyited 


12.00. 
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attendance. A memorial tablet to the 
late Miss Sophie French is to be placed in 
the Swansboro church this month. 


Alftance Luncheon, Boston. 


An Alliance luncheon and sale will be 
held at Putnam Chapel, Putnam Street, 
Roxbury, on ‘Thursday, November 13, 
for the benefit of the Alliance connected 
with the First Church in Roxbury, Rev. 
James De Normandie, D.D., minister. 
Luncheon will be served from twelve to 
two o’clock. There will be tables for the 
sale of useful and fancy articles, home-made 
cake, preserves, pickles, and candy, Lun- 
cheon, 75 cents. 

Saray A. FoRBEs, 
President. 


Memorial Tablets. 


The First Church in Roxbury will have 
a memorial service on Sunday morning, 
November g, at eleven o’clock, to commemo- 


Made-to-Measure 
Apparel 


Custom Tailoring of a sort 
‘which commends it to the 
most fastidious. Our Fall 
and Winter stock covers a 
great variety of fabrics for 
Suits and Overcoats for Busi- 
ness Wear or Dress Occasions. 


ACULLAR PARKER 


COMPANY 


400 WASHINGTON STREET BOSTON 


PPPPPE PPS PPSEREPY BX 
FOR YOUTH AND AGE ¢ 


* 


A Perfect figure 
depends largely 
upon the Corset 
you select. 


**Ivy'’ Corsets are the 
greatest aid to physical 
perfection. Ia their 
graceful lines they re- 
flect both modesty and 
taste, A natural sup- 
port designed by an 
American woman who 
is a student of the hy- 
gienic value of correct 


PREEF PEF PSEP PPP PPE PP PPH PHPPEPY 


BAMA M EA dhe ee RRA REE 


rt corsets, 
New Fall Models. 
od $1.00, $1.50, $2.00, nf 
. ee iiseait. “IT CLINGS” ¢ 
# PALMER’S CORSET STORE @ 
52 Winter Street, Boston ay 
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rate the persons to whom tablets have re- 
cently been placed in the church:— 

To William Curtis, whose. wife was the 
sister of the Apostle Eliot, and who is the 
ancestor of a great number of that name in 
New England. 

To Robert Williams, ancestor of a large 
number prominent in every walk of life. 

To Major-Gen. William Heath, the 
trusted friend of Washington. 

To Roland Worthington, a prominent 
citizen of recent times and a constant friend 
of this church. 

Rey. Dr. Francis G. Peabody, Rev. Dr. 
William W. Fenn, and Rev. Dr. James 
De Normandie will take part in the ser- 
vices. 


For some time courses in cooking have 
been held in the Prussian army, attended 
by officers, medical officers, and non-commis- 
sioned officers. They are given in Berlin 
and are intended to instruct in the proper 
inspection of raw material and the preparing 
of foods. 


In Alaska eighteen thousand men are pull- 
ing up salmon, halibut, and herring, and 
storing them away in cans and ice-houses. 
That number of men can make a big hole 
in anybody’s fish pond. If the looting by 
the fishermen goes on indefinitely, there will 
presently be nothing left except the water. 


Thanksgiving Crockery 


CHINA AND GLASS 


In Sets, or Matchings to Old Sets 


In the Dinner Set (4th floor) and 
Stock Pattern Dep’ts selections may 
be made which may be readily 
matched, an advantage appreciated 
by experienced housekeepers. 

Table Glassware (2d floor) of all 
grades from the ordinary pressed glass, 
also the etched examples, up to the 
costly crystal cut lines. 

Kitchenware Dep’t comprises every- 
thing in this line for the family, hotel, 
club and public institutions. 

On the fifth floor may be seen at- 
tractive lines of moderate priced 
articles adapted to use and ornament. 

In the art room, 3d floor, on large 
round table, may be seen remnant lots 
of plates, etc., at one-third off to close. 

Novelties in Holiday China and 
Glass now on view. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co. 


Crockery, China and Glass Merchants 
10 FLOORS 


33 FRANKLIN STREET 


Nesr Washington and Summer Streets 
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Pleasantries. 


“T had no idea,” said Mrs. Twickembury, 
“+hat she’d take lumbago at what I said to 
her.” 


“Ve have a fine bunch of boys, Mike,” said 
one Irishman to another. “Indeed I have, 
and I’ve never had need to raise hand against 
’em excipt in self-difince!”’ 


“JT say, do you think that Wiggins is a 
mati to be trusted?’ “Trusted? Yes, 
rather. Why, I’d trust him with my life.” 
“Yes: but with anything of value, I mean.” 


Mrs. Jabber (to Mr. Jabber): “Are you 
aware that you talk in your sleep?”’ Young 
Jabber (who has just been silenced): “What 
other chance does he get?’—Scribner’s 
Magazine. 


Robert: ‘‘Mamma, my stomach says it is 
dinner time.’ Mamma: ‘‘You’d better go 
and see what time it is.’”’ Robert (after an 
inspection of the clock): “Well, mamma, my 
stomach’s three minutes fast.’’—Life. 


Pompous Author (to veteran editor): 
“What would you advise a man to do whose 
ideas are in advance of the times?’’ Vet- 
eran Editor: ‘“‘I would advise him to sit 
quietly down and wait for the times to 
catch up.” 

“And you were at Venice!’”’ exclaimed 
Mrs. Hojack to her caller. ‘‘ How interest- 
ing! Of course you saw the lions of St. 
Mark’s.’’ ‘Well, no,” replied Mrs. Trotter. 
“The fact is, we didn’t go to the ZoGlogical 
Gardens at all.” 


They were two little children, and they 
were painting pictures in their school books. 
One youngster finished a cow in blue, and 
then remembered never to have seen a blue 
cow. ‘‘Never mind,’ encouragingly said the 
other, ‘‘we will say the cow is cold.”—Ex- 
change. 


A local band was one day playing at Dun- 
fermline, when an old weaver came up and 
asked the bandmaster what that was they 
were playing. ‘‘That is the ‘Death of Nel- 
son,’’’? solemnly replied the bandmaster. 
“Ay, man,” remarked the weaver: ‘‘ye ha’e 
gien him an awfu’ death.”—Dundee News. 


Bobby struggled with the problem, and 
then presented for his mother’s inspec- 
tion the following truthful but unconven- 
tional effusion: “‘Mr. Robert Carhart de- 
clines with pleasure Miss Bessie Smith’s 
invitation for the 14th, and thanks her 
extremely for having given him the opportu- 
nity for doing so.” 


A gentleman, calling at a hotel, left his 
umbrella in the stand in the hall, with the 
following inscription attached to it: ‘This 
umbrella belongs to a man who can deal a 
blow of 250 pounds weight. I shall be 
back in ten minutes.” On returning to 
seek his property, he found in its place a 
ecard thus inscribed: “This card has been 
left by a man who can run twenty miles an 
hour, I shall not come back.” 


“Suppose,” said the teacher to Tim, 
“your mother sent you to the store to buy 
three pounds of lamb, two pounds of potatoes, 
half a pound eachof carrots and turnips, and 
one pound of tomatoes, what would you 
have then?’’ Tim shook his head, but 
Marybell, only a year older, raised her eager 
hand. ‘Well, Marybell,” said the teacher, 
with a sorrowful glance at little Tim. 
“*Stew!’’ said Marybell, sweetly.—The Con- 
tinent. 
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Garbage Receiver 
TeAoe man No Flies. No Litter. No Odors. 
Opens with the foot: closes itself. Clean and sanitary. 
Sold direct from eeey Guaranteed. Circular free. 
C. H. SrerHenson, Mfr., 19 Farrar Street, LYNN, Mass. 


“JUBILATE DEO” HYMNAL 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 
Price, 40 cents Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
By mail, 50 cents 272 Congress St., Boston. 
Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail, 60cents percopy. Young People’s 
Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW _ BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by aM 
Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF ‘‘ THE SUNNYSIDE,”’ 
“THE CAROL,” “JUBILATE DEO,’’ ETC. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 
precedented favor in liberal religious circles in the United 
States and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home. 

The book contains 35 hymns and poems, 264 tunes, 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions mad special 
occasions of the children’s service. 

The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ca- 
pable of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and ethical 
values of the selections in verse have been carefully con- 
sidered, while the music to which they are wedded is 
throughout tuneful and singable, and of a’ high order. 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO, 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


56 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & GO., LTD. 


LONDON 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
PRINTERS 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


Educational, 


The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 


the book for examination. 

“Heart and Voice’’ has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
duction is most gratifying. A list of these will be fur- 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. We give 
herewith the opinion of a few experts in Sunday-school 
affairs, formed after a careful examination of the book. 

CoMMENDATIONS.—From Rev. W.H. Lyon, D.D., in the 
Christian Register:— My 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness.”” 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.— 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know. . . . I am stirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian:— 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. . . . It makes a decisive step in advance. ... 
There is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- 
erous range and logical development combining simplicity, 
dignity, and variety, with rare discrimination.” 

From Rev. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Society:— 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without breach of veracity, 
so well arranged and attractively printed. . . . I am look- 
ing forward to using the first part of the book in my own 
family.” 

Send for a copy of HEART AND VOICE. 

Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 
ToSunday-schools: 50 cents each carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
School for Girls and Young Ladies 


Address The Misses Allen, West Newton, Mass. 
Telephone, 131 Newton West. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY, anoover, 1.1. 


A school for boys and girls conducted under the auspices 
of Unitarians, In the foothills of the White Mountains, 
roo miles from Boston. Pure water. Bracing air. Cen- 
tral heating and lighting plant. Complete sanitation. 
Separate dormitories. Gymnasium. Athletic advantages. 

ool farms of 150 acres, College Preparatory, Agricult- 
ural, Domestic Science, and Commercial courses. Board 
and tuition, $250 a year. Tuition scholarships for ten 
students. For catalogue and full information, address 
Francis TREaDWay CLayton, Principal. 


The Browne & Nichols School 


FOR BOYS. Cambridge, Mass. 
31st year, Sept. 22,1913. Six-year course for Harvard 
or any other college. New Features : Nichols 
Field, playground on Charles River, opposite Soldier’s 
Field. Junior Department for Younger Boys. 

woe e H. Browne, A.M., 
ev. 


The MacDuffie School 
For Girls 


Springfield, Mass. 


Principals: 
Jobn MacDuffie (Harvard) 
Mrs. John MacDuffie (Radcliffe) 


; jon Half way between Bost 
Situation 24'New York. Wo raw 


east winds, as onthe seacoast. Threehouses. 
Beautiful grounds. 


General and College Courses. 
S tudies Certifieates Mest. hae De 


mestic Science. 
Gymnasium, basketball 


Athletics tennis, driving, ponies a’ 


riding master, swimming and country excur- 
sions. 


illard Reed, ALM. } Principals, — 
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